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BRONZE TABLETS 


by GORHAM 


One Hundred Years devoted to the finest Crafts- 
manship in Metal has created a tradition of 
excellence that is conscientiously observed in 


the design and execution of every Gorham 
Product. 


Gorham Bronze Tablets, erected by the D. A. R. 
and other patriotic organizations, will be found 
at countless places of historical interest in 
America. 


Our large library of designs and patterns affords 


an opportunity to procure distinctive tablets, 
appropriate for every need at modest cost. 


designs and estimates, will be fur- 
nished promptly upon request. 


Established 1831 
THE GORHAM CoO. 
BRONZE DIVISION 
Providence Rhode Island 


WASHINGTON 


BICENTENNIAL 


BRONZE TABLETS 


AND MARKERS 


With or without the authentic Houdon bas relief 
bust applied. Please write for suggestions and 
prices. No obligation, of course. 


TREE MARKERS 


Offered in several attractive styles and at very 
special low prices. 


THE NEWMAN MFG. CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Bue MARRIAGE of George Washington and Martha 

Dandridge Custis is beautifully portrayed by Junius 
B. Stearns. The known facts regarding the marriage have 
been adhered to, and likenesses faithfully depicted. 

The two sisters of the bride, her children, and General 
Washington's sister Betty, afterward Mrs. Fielding Lewis, 
are easily recognizable. The delicate colors and rich 
fabrics worn at that time are brought out in delightful 
detail. The bride and groom are shown in the attire of the 
period, the bride in satin without a veil, as was customary 
with widows marrying a second time. 

The lithograph from which this copy was made was 
executed in Paris in 1854 by Regnier, Imp., Lemercier, and 
is considered a remarkable reproduction of the original 
painting, ““The marriage of George Washington and Mrs. 
Custis,” which took place on January 6, 1759. 
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The George Washington Calendar 


January Events 


FLORENCE SEVILLE BERRYMAN 


Ade THIS 200th anni- 


versary year of the birth of George 
Washington, every organization and 
every publication, as well as every 
individual in the country he made a 
Nation, desires to pay tribute, how- 
ever modest in nature, to the greatest 
American of all time. For no other 
American, past or future, whatever his 
achievements and contributions to our 
civilization, can better deserve that 
title than George Washington, since 
without him there would be no United 
States of America as a free and inde- 
pendent people, and no achievement 
identified with our Nation as such. 
Since little if anything about George 
Washington remains to be discovered, 
much less published (for the United 
States George Washington Bicenten- 
nial Commission has been indefatiga- 
ble in its efforts to unearth all mate- 
rial, with brilliant results, and from 
the day of Washington’s death there 
has been a steady stream of eulogy, 
biography and material of other va- 
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ried character, which is cause for 
much gratification), we can hope to 
disclose nothing not heretofore known, 
but only to approach some of the many 
facets of Washington’s life from a 
fresh angle. We propose, therefore, 
to give a brief recapitulation each 
month during this year, of that month’s 
events throughout Washington’s life 
which were directly connected with 
him. We are unaware that any such 
summary has heretofore been at- 
tempted. 

The first January event occurred 
on the 6th of the month in 1759: Col. 
George Washington’s marriage to Mrs. 
Martha Dandridge Custis—a most 
felicitous beginning for our survey. 
Washington, still under 28 years of 
age, had just returned from the French 
and Indian Wars; specifically, the re- 
duction of Fort Duquesne, which ter- 
minated French control of the Ohio; 
and a treaty of peace had been con- 
cluded with all Indian tribes between 
the Ohio and the Lakes. The wedding 
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took place at the White House, the 
bride’s residence in New Kent County, 
Virginia (according to Irving, but this 
is not certain), and was distinguished 
by all the traditional beauty and ro- 
mance of a gentle race living in the 
midst of picturesque surroundings. 
There can be no better proof of the 
general re- 
joicing which 
attended the 
event, than the 
remark of 
the groom’s 
mother, Mary 
Washington: 
“Now he will 
stay athome!” 
Martha is 
charmingly 
described in 
the sonorous 
words of Mar- 
shall, asa 
woman “who, 
to a large for- 
tune and fine 
person, added 
those amiable 
accomplish- 
ments which 
ensure domes- 
tic happiness, 
and fill, with 
silent but un- 
ceasing felic- 
ity, the quiet scenes of private life.” 
In our own turbulent generation, we 
wish that the great Chief Justice had 
specified these accomplishments as an 
ideal for perplexed modern wives. 
Nearly a score of years passed be- 
fore another eventful January oc- 
curred in Washington’s life—years 
which included probably the happiest 


Courtesy of American Art Assn. Anderson Galleries, Inc. 
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he was to know. By the end of Oc- 
tober, 1775, he was, of course, irre- 
vocably committed to the command of 
the Continental forces. They were 
encamped before Boston. Here Gen- 
eral Howe was intrenched with the 
British, but was expected to endeavor 
to leave as soon as the bay froze over, 
if he were re- 
inforced. 
Washing- 
ton, in con- 
sequence 
strengthened 
his defenses, 
but was handi- 
capped by the 
acute shortage 
of artillery 
and ordnance 
supplies. Col. 
Henry Knox, 
a Boston pa- 
triot who had 
abandoned a 
prosperous 
business as a 
bookseller to 
join the Conti- 
nental forces, 
offered to per- 
sonally go to 
the frontier 


Champlain 
and fetch the 
necessary stores. Washington ac- 
cepted his offer, and Knox left for 
New York for some of the equipment, 
then journeyed to the headquarters of 
General Schuyler for the remainder. 
On the 17th of December following, 
when Washington was depressed over 
the troubles of raising an army, Knox 
wrote him that he had “made 42 ex- 
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ceedingly strong sleds and . . . pro- 
vided 80 yoke of oxen to drag them” 
(loaded with cannon and ordnance 
stores). On January 18, 1776, Col- 
onel Knox arrived at the Cambridge 
lines, with his long sledge train loaded 
with “more than 50 cannon, mortars 
and howitzers, heside supplies of lead 
and flints’’ 
(weighing 
124,000 lbs.), 
the transport- 
ing of which, 
over the 
mountains in 
midw inter, 
had been 
thought well- 
nigh impossi- 
ble. The psy- 
chological ef- 
fect of this 
triumphant re- 
turn on Wash- 
ington as well 
as on the 
troops was 
tremendous. 
The old en- 
graving of 
K n ox, repro- 
duced here- 
with, depicts chappel, painter. 

i n d ee d the Courtesy of the Library of Congress. 
countenance 

and bearing of one who gets what he 
goes after. 

The third January event is but one 
pearl in a strand of which the most 
impressive jewel is the crossing of the 
Delaware on Christmas night, 1776, 
and the successful attack on Trenton. 
In the next few days the British assem- 
bled their scattered forces at Prince- 
ton, while the Americans were still 


MAJOR GENERAL HENRY KNOX 
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engaged in getting over the river. 
Washington had sent Colonel Reed and 
six young aides to obtain informa- 
tion. Receiving no help from the 
dazed inhabitants of that section, they 
reached the outskirts of Princeton and 
saw a number of British soldiers pass- 
ing back and forth from a barn to a 
house, giving 
evidence of an 
outpost. Ma- 
neuvering 
skilfully to 
avoid being 
observed, the 
Americans 
surrounded 
the house, sur- 
prisingand 
capturing 12 
British dra- 
goons. These 
prisoners dis- 
closed v alu - 
able informa- 
tion (to the ef- 
fect that Lord 
Cornwallis 
and General 
Grant had 
joined forces 
and with 
T. Phillibrown, 8. C. 7,000 to 8,000 
men were 
planning a 
march on Trenton), which was cor- 
roborated from other sources, with the 
additional intelligence of General 
Howe’s approach to further augment 
the British forces. 

In this emergency Washington 
evolved a desperate but brilliant 
scheme which resulted in the Battle 
of Princeton. In this engagement Gen- 
eral Mercer was mortally wounded and 
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John Trumbull 


THE BATTLE OF PRINCETON 


his troops in retreat, when Washington 
and the main forces arrived. Spurring 
his horse forward under fire of the 
British, Washington rallied the rem- 
nants of Mercer’s brigade and inspired 
his own troops to the attack. This spir- 
ited and desperate action by the Ameri- 
cans not only here but also at Stony 
Brook, 3 miles from Princeton, and in 
still other positions in a ravine and in 
the college itself, won the day, with a 
loss to the British of about 100 dead 
and 300 captured, and to the Ameri- 
cans, about 30 dead. Washington mas- 
tered his impulse to follow up the vic- 
tory to Brunswick, because of the piti- 
ful condition of his men, exhausted, 
half-starved and half-clad, and marched 
them instead, to Morristown, New Jer- 
sey, where he established winter 
quarters. 


The last four items in our January 
survey may seem rather passive to be 
listed as events. They include Wash- 
ington’s election to membership in the 
American Philosophical Society at 
Philadelphia, January 19, 1780; his 
election to honorary membership in 
the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences at Boston, January 31, 1781; 
similar membership in the Charleston 
(South Carolina) Library Society on 
January 13, 1784; and on January 
18, 1788, his election as a chancellor 
(an honorary life position) of William 
and Mary College by visitors and Gov- 
ernors in convocation. But they are 
significant as an indication of the es- 
teem in which he was held in all sec- 
tions of the Nation he so greatly 
served. 


(To Be Continued) 
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e The President General’s Message « 


Max the New Year bring much happiness to each member! To 
those who have lost dear ones; whose homes are broken through death or financial 
losses—my deepest sympathy is theirs. No matter how heavy the burden, there are 
always others we can serve. This must be a year of service by the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

In our country are many forces at work trying to tear down respect for the patriots 
who endured the long years of the Revolutionary War, the struggles before and after 
the War. 

Enormous quantities of literature are being distributed among the young and old, 
advocating that all abolish belief in God. Homes are endangered through the teaching 
of salacious theories about marriage and sex. It has become expedient for men and 
women of American parentage to stir themselves in the hope of counteracting such 
propaganda in time to check the hordes who would overthrow Americanism and 
substitute unwanted practices. 

It is difficult to understand the rapid growth of atheism, which brings forth a 
protest from many mothers, against the mention of God and prayers in children’s 
books. One mother wrote to the publishers: 


“To introduce a small child to the idea of an omnipotent Father may easily rob him of his 
self-dependence. He may form the habit of leaning on some person or power instead of growing 
up in the belief that he alone must meet and solve his problems. One might jeopardize the whole 
future happiness of a child by telling him that he is accountable to God for what he does and 
not to his own conscience.” 


The communists, socialists, atheists and other radical groups are concentrating 
upon reaching the foreign language population. Tons of literature pour off the 
communists’ presses, calling for the overthrow of our form of government and the 
destruction of the property right and the abolition of religion. 

Countless anniversaries have been set aside in the United States for promoting a 
study of world revolutionary leaders and communist events. Many of these celebra- 
tions are planned to take place on the time-honored dates ordinarily observed by 
patriotic folks. Their plan is to substitute destructive days for constructive ones. 
To counteract these programs we must organize pageants, plays, historical fairs, 
community exhibits of antiques, contests for essays on patriotic subjects within and 
without the schools, tableaux, episodes giving a variety of folklore and historic 
background, debates in honor of patriotic subjects, the wedding anniversary of George 
and Martha Washington, the birthdays of Washington and Lincoln, and many more 
such tactics, bringing youth in America into more public notice for the purpose of 
offsetting the lure of radicalism. 

This is the era of the struggle for the streets. There is a gigantic effort made 
in our large cities to capture the streets to the extent of securing right of way to march 
with red flags and destructive placards wherever they please—such as the hunger 
marchers (they all came to our Federal City by motor), claiming the right to carry 
their banners in the grounds of the Capitol and to speak on the floor of Congress, thus 
breaking the laws of the country. They are instigating violence and inciting the 
foreign-born to revolt against industry as well as against the Government. The 
foreign-born young people and children born in America of foreign-born parents 
are invited to join in such demonstrations and in strike conflicts. 


Let us begin the New Year by renewing our pledge to serve Home and Country 
and God. 


Epitu Irwin Hopart, 
President General. 
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A. R. 
Chaplains 


and 


Their 
Work 


Cora H. 
Chaplain General 


important 


work of a D. A. R. Chaplain has 
developed and unfolded with 
the passing years. The respon- 
sibilities, needs and purposes of 
this office are greater at this 
time than ever before, as in our 
land are surging masses of humanity, 
boldly organized against God and 
Country. It behooves us as Christian 
soldiers to put on our armor and to be 
steadfast and true. 

It was George Washington who urged 
Congress to establish chaplains for the 
Army. The order was given July 9, 
1776, saying “The blessing and pro- 
tection of Heaven are at all times 
necessary.” 

It is a source of reverent pride and 
congratulation that the founding of 
our Nation and the founding of our 
great Society established at their be- 
ginning so noble and worthy an office 
to invoke Divine blessings. 

Aside from opening our meetings 
with a short Scripture and a short 


MRS. WILLIAM ROCK PAINTER 


prayer, the Chaplain has charge of all 
memorial services, assists at the dedi- 
cation of tablets and memorials, and 
extends notes of sympathy to bereaved 
chapters and members. 

We have now a beautiful State 
Chaplain’s pin which is an honor to 
wear. The State Chaplain should see 
that every chapter in her State has a 
Chaplain so that her State may be 
placed on the Honor Roll. The beau- 
tiful blue and white gauze ribbon for 
memorial wreaths and for use when 
planting a memorial tree can be se- 
cured from our official jeweler. 

May the love and fellowship of 
Jesus Christ and the communion of the 
Holy Spirit be with us all as we try to 
do our part in this great work. 
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American Folk Sculpture 


XARIFFA RENNEAUX 


MERICAN folk sculp- 


ture, in an exhibition of about 250 
objects at the Newark Museum, New- 
ark, New Jersey, now supplements the 
stimulating show of American primi- 
tive paintings which the same progres- 
sive institution provided last winter 
(concerning which an article appeared 
in the April, 1931, number of this 
MacazinE). The timeliness of the pres- 
ent exhibition is proven by the vague- 
ness with which most of us comprehend 
its very title. We are aware of having 
an American school of sculpture, for 
nearly every town of any size has a 
war memorial of some sort, or a statue 
of the town’s founder or leading citi- 
zen. But American “folk” sculpture 
is a somewhat unknown quantity, al- 
though we are acquainted with Mexi- 
can, Scandinavian, Russian and other 
folk arts, which have been brought to 
the United States and enthusiastically 
received in the past few years. 

Yet, as Holger Cahill, of the New- 
ark Museum staff, said in a recent 
periodical, ours is “as rich, as fresh, 
original, full of the naive and honest 
expression of the spirit of the people” 
as those other folk arts, and has been 
produced here for nearly three cen- 
turies; it merely happens to be a 
natural resource that has not been ex- 
ploited. 

Folk sculpture, like primitive paint- 
ing, is usually understood as signify- 
ing the natural esthetic expression of 
untaught artists. Much of it is crude, 
as judged by academic standards; but 
genuine artistic merit is discernible in 
so many objects shown in the Newark 


Museum’s exhibition that we shall 
have to revise a traditional conviction 
that Americans as a race have no artis- 
tic, creative instincts. 

The exhibition has been assembled 
through the courtesy of many private 
owners, as well as of other institutions 
having small permanent collections of 
American folk art, both paintings and 
sculpture. The latter falls into a num- 
ber of categories, so familiar that they 
will surprise many of us who have 
been unaware that they may be re- 
garded as artistic in character: ships’ 
figureheads, portrait busts, tobacco- 
store Indians, weather vanes, decoy 
fowl, toys, molds, iron plates from the 
old jamb-stoves of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch, also their chalkware, fire marks 
or badges of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, iron dogs and 
stags from mid-Victorian front yards, 
as well as hitching posts, bootjacks, 
doorstops, sculptured headstones from 
graves, carved angels from hearses, 
and a vast number of miscellaneous 
carvings, things whittled by farmers, 
sailors, blacksmiths, carpenters and 
cabinet-makers. The sculpture is of 
wood and metals of many kinds; the 
sculptors are in most instances anony- 
mous. They worked for their own 
pleasure, or as tradesmen with no more 
thought of signing their work than a 
plumber would have to incise his name 
on a mended pipe. 

From the wealth of objects at the 
Newark Museum, only a few examples 
can be reproduced, and the principal 
classes mentioned. Ship figureheads 
are generally regarded as the earliest 
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and also the most interesting type of 
native expression in sculpture. Figure- 
head carving was a flourishing pro- 
fession in the early days of our Re- 
public, and was done by the most 
talented craftsmen. Our first impor- 
tant native sculptor, William Rush, of 
Philadelphia, began as a carver of 
figureheads, and created a large num- 
ber of fine examples for ships of the 
American merchant marine and Navy, 
which carried his renown into many 
foreign ports, as far away as the north 
coast of Africa. But ravages of the 
elements, loss at sea and other hazards 
have made it impossible to say defi- 
nitely whether any figureheads now in 
existence are by Rush. Figureheads by 
his contemporaries, a number of whom 
are known to us by name (chiefly New 
Englanders) are likewise hard to iden- 
tify. But creditable examples of such 
work remain, and may be seen in the 
collections of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, the Buffalo Historical So- 
ciety, the Newark Museum, and other 
institutions. The figurehead of An- 
drew Jackson shown here (from a pri- 
vate collection) once graced the Con- 
stitution. It is twelve feet high, with 
remains of the original polychrome. 
There is an obvious resemblance to 
the seventh President, an impression 
of real power and dignity; and the 
folds of the cape are well done. 
Equal to the ship figureheads in 
artistic merit, are a few portrait busts 
carved in wood by such gifted early 
sculptors as Rush and Samuel MclIn- 
tire. So excellent are some of these 
that they would seem to be definitely 
out of the realm of folk sculpture and 
in that of fine arts. But the Newark 
Museum has included this class of 
work in its exhibition, a fine example 
being illustrated: a bust of Governor 
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Winthrop by McIntire, owned by the 
American Antiquarian Society, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. A superb bust 
of George Washington, carved in ma- 
hogany by the same artist, and to some 
extent from life (since he saw Wash- 
ington and made sketches of him in 
Salem in 1789) is to be sold with the 
Clarke Collection at the American Art 
Association Anderson Galleries, of 
New York. 

Other work of early wood-carvers 
was inspired by the symbolism of our 
young Republic: the American eagle 
became prominent in architectural 
decoration, and in many instances was 
produced as an individual work of art 
for the mere joy of production. Among 
the various types included in the New- 
ark exhibition is an eagle by John 
Bellamy of Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, one of the few wood-carvers 
known by name. But even more im- 
pressive is the eagle by an unknown 
carver, here illustrated: an astonishing 
example of virtuosity in the medium. 

Another group of birds was strictly 
utilitarian—decoy fowl of all kinds. 
More than sixty species have been 
identified among these carvings— 
duck, plover, loon and others, an ex- 
ample of the first being illustrated. 
The necessity of fooling the real birds 
called forth the carvers’ best efforts. 

Although rarely found in his origi- 
nal habitat, the tobacco-store Indian is 
not yet extinct. The wooden redskins, 
both braves and squaws, and their rela- 
tives in the form of Canadian trappers, 
policemen and other popular charac- 
ters, may be found lurking in the dark 
corners of many an antique shop, for 
they have received flattering attention 
in the past few years from private col- 
lectors, a few of whom have brought 
together whole tribes of the figures. 


a 


Courtesy of the Newark Museum, Newark, N. J. 
1. SPREAD EAGLE, CARVED BY JOHN BELLAMY OF PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
2. FIGUREHEAD OF ANDREW JACKSON LENT BY MR. WILLIAM B. LEEDS. 3. HEADS 
CARVED IN THE PORTSMOUTH NAVY YARD. THE HATS ARE REMOVABLE. ADMIRAL 
DEWEY (?) ON LEFT. 4. CHALKWARE FIGURES MADE BY PENNSYLVANIA GERMANS. 
FIGURES ARE OFTEN IMITATION OF STAFFORDSHIRE. FIGURE OF ANGEL AND OF 
DOVE. 5. WOODEN BUST OF GOVERNOR WINTHROP BY SAMUEL MCINTIRE, LENT BY 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Their ancestors were English, having 
first appeared after Raleigh introduced 
the American “weed” in London; it 
became customary for tobacco shops to 
have figures of American Indians to 
symbolize their wares for the benefit 
of the illiterate. Adopted in our own 
land, these figures eventually outgrew 
their original use, but remained as 
decorations, along with their lineal 
descendants of the present day, the 
barber pole and trio of balls in front 
of pawnshops. A husky squaw is here- 
with illustrated, from the group in the 
Newark show; she wears a modish 
gown with a basque waist and short, 
full sleeves, a garb not often seen on 
reservations. 

Of more venerable ancestry than 
tobacco-store Indians, weather vanes 
are still to be seen on numerous barns 
in rural districts. They have been pro- 
duced in a great variety of shapes, 
ranging through the world of “fish, 
flesh and fowl” from grasshoppers to 
whales, carved of wood or cut from 
metal. Many types are shown at the 
Newark Museum; a number of roosters 
in both materials (roosters having been 
so highly favored by makers of weather 
vanes that the latter were often called 
“‘weathercocks”’), pigeons, horses, etc. 
The jockey weather vane reproduced 
is one of the best. Made by the proc- 
ess of hammering, it has good lines, 
the horse is successfully reptesented 
in rapid motion, and the jockey is alert 
and well poised on his precarious seat. 
This weather vane calls to mind many 
Currier and Ives prints of trotting 
races, a sport popular then. 

Some delightful toys are shown in 
the Newark exhibition; there seems to 
be a special appeal in this branch of 
folk art in all countries. The toys in 
the Mexican exhibition (still on a cir- 
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cuit of American museums, under the 
auspices of the American Federation 
of Arts) are one of its most intriguing 
groups; and our American folk toys 
manifest a whimsical and imaginative 
quality which is quite as inimitable, if 
less exotic. 

Far removed from whimsy is an- 
other class of folk art: old fire marks, 
which give us an amusing insight into 
an almost incomprehensible custom of 
our past. These bronze or wooden 
plates, with clasped hands or other 
symbols cast or carved upon them, 
were issued by fire-insurance com- 
panies to their patrons, and placed on 
the latter’s homes. Fire-fighters were 
maintained by each company, and 
upon receiving a call, every group 
would dash to the fire. But if the 
burning structure was not insured, the 
firemen would let it burn, and return 
to their headquarters. Nor would one 
company’s men quench the flames of a 
house insured by a rival company. 
The custom started in London after the 
great fire of 1667. Benjamin Franklin 
founded the first American company, 
in Philadelphia, 1752, under the im- 
pressive title “The Philadelphia Con- 
tribution for the Insuring of Houses 
from Loss by Fire,” and this company 
still exists. In consequence of the re- 
vival of interest in early Americana 
a number of old companies have re- 
sumed the manufacture of their origi- 
nal marks, to supply those of their 
policy-holders who may desire them, 
with these appropriate decorations for 
Colonial dwellings. For in Revolu- 
tionary and early Republic days, such 
marks were much in evidence. 

Not as well known as the foregoing 
classes of folk art, is the chalkware of 
the Pennsylvania Germans. It was 
made of plaster-of-Paris, or similar 
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1. WOODEN DECOY DUCK. 2. WEATHER VANE FROM VICINITY OF HAMILTON, MASSA- 

CHUSETTS. 3. WOOD CARVING OF HENRY WARD BEECHER (?), LENT BY JAY LEYDA, 1930. 

4. WOODEN EAGLE, LENT BY MRS. EDITH G. HALPECT. 5. INDIAN SQUAW—WOOD CARV- 
ING TOBACCO-STORE FIGURE 


a. 
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material, and colored to imitate Staf- 
fordshire ware. The angel and dove 
illustrated show how closely this chalk- 
ware approached its models. Certain 
critics claim it has far more vigor and 
vitality than Staffordshire figures. 

A large number of items cannot be 
classified, other than as amateur works 
done for the artists’ pleasure. Such 
are the jaunty little wooden heads, and 
the clerical figure, also of wood, pre- 
sumably a portrait of Henry Ward 
Beecher. This latter was found in an 
Indiana farmhouse. Its crudeness of 
workmanship does not hide the rever- 
ent spirit in which it was made; the 
devout gesture and uplifted face sug- 
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gest the character of the great preacher. 
The little heads with removable hats 
were carved in the Portsmouth Navy 
Yard by sailors ashore or at leisure. 
The largest, eight inches high, is 
thought to be a portrait of Admiral 
Dewey. 

This stimulating exhibition of Amer- 
ican folk sculpture opened October 20 
and will remain through January. 
Every Daughter of the American Revo- 
lution in the vicinity of Newark, or any 
who journeys there during the next two 
months, will find the show fresh and 
joyous and vital, and well worth a 
Visit. 


D. A. R. Guide to Motion Pictures 


Mrs. Ricuarp R. Russet, 


National Chairman, Better Films Committee. 


Around the World with Douglas Fairbanks (1) United Artists—The Fairbanks personality, Victor 
Fleming direction, and originality of presentation make this one of the best pictures of the year. 
Family. 

Way Back Home (1) R. K. O.—Story by Tane Murfin. The first presentation of Seth Parker in the 
films is refreshing entertainment, free from sophistication and will certainly delight his fol- 
lowers. Family. 

The Champ (11) M. G. M.—A story of the love of a small boy for his father that will bring laughter 
and tears. Exciting and sentimental, this is an excellent vehicle for Jackie Cooper and Wallace 
Beery. Family. 

Ambassador Bill (1) Fox.—A charming story of the “Graustark” variety, with the humanness of 
Will Rogers’ fun and philosophy. Will Rogers untangles a royal household trouble and sup- 
presses a revolution. Entertainment for the family. 

Over the Hill (11) Fox.—From the poem by Will Carlton. James Dunn, Sally Eilers, and Mae 
Marsh. Fascinating entertainment, even though at times too heart-gripping for “pleasure.” 
Family. 

Rich Man’s Folly (11) Paramount.—Suggested by “Dombey and Son,” by Charles Dickens. George 
Bancroft, Robert Ames and Juliette Compton. Received with enjoyment by almost every type 
of audience, Family. 

The Cuban Love Song (11) M. G. M.—From a story by Gardiner Sullivan and Bess Meredyth. Musi- 
cal score: Herbert Stothart. Lawrence Tibbett, Ernest Torrence and Jimmy Durante form a 
very clever trio as carefree American Marines seeking pleasure with duty. A breezy, musical 
comedy filled with charming romance. Adults. 

Juvenile Court (Il) Tec-Art Studio.—Junior Durkin, Pat O’Brien and Emma Dunn. Because of his 
hero worship of an unscrupulous racketeer, an innocent boy goes to reform school for three 
years, rather than betray his friend. Unusually appealing drama for the family. 

Touchdown (Il) Paramount-Publix.—Richard Arlen, Jack Oakie, Regis Toomey, Peggy Shannon 
head a good cast in a football picture that is handled from a new angle, that of the coach. Family. 

Freighters of Destiny (11) R. K. O.—A story of the dangers besetting the wagon trains carrying 
supplies to a remote desert town, where life depends on their safe arrival. Good fun for children. 

Five Star Final (Il) First National——From a play by Louis Weitzenkorn. Direction by Mervin 
LeRoy. Edward Robinson, H. B. Warner and Marian Marsh. So excellently played and con- 
vincingly directed as to be of stirring interest to adults, but too morbid for children. 
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‘Tes pad contains twelve sheets, and each sheet is illustrated with two 
vignettes, picturing episodes in the life of Washington, appropriate to the month. January shows 
the marriage of Washington and Martha Custis, and also the House of Burgesses, at Williamsburg. 
February shows a reproduction of an old engraving depicting Mary Washington and her son, and 
Wakefield. March shows Washington and Lord Fairfax and Mount Vernon. April, the inaugura- 
tion as President, and New York Headquarters. May, an old picture of Mary Ball Washington 
and Sulgrave Manor, the English seat of the Washington family. Jume, Washington C der- 

in-Chief and Faneuil Hall. July, the Signing of the Declaration of Independence and Independ- 
ence Hall. August, Colonel George Washington and Fort Duquesne. September, First Con- 
tinental Congress and Carpenter’s Hall. Octeber, Washington at Yorktown and the Old Customs 
House. November, Washington’s farewell and Faunce’s Tavern, and December, Washington 
resigning his commission and the Old Tomb at Mount Vernon. 
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Virginia’s Most Historic Spot 


©), DECEMBER 19, 


1606, there set sail from the Downs, 
Blackwall, London, England, three 
small vessels —the Sarah Constant, 
100 tons; the Goodspeed, 40 tons; the 
Discovery, 20 tons—commanded by 
Captains Christopher Newport, Bar- 
tholomew Gosnold, and John Ratcliff. 
In addition to their crews, they carried 
“105 adventurers,” sent out by the 
London Company to form the first 
permanent English colony in the New 
World. 

These tiny crafts buffeted their way 
across the broad Atlantic and landed 
at Cape Henry April 26, 1607. Here 
they planted a cross and gave thanks 
to God for their safe arrival. Deeming 
it wiser not to settle too near the coast 
for fear of a Spanish invasion, they 
once more weighed anchor and sailed 
40 miles inland, up a broad river 
which they named the James, in honor 
of their king. 

On May 13, a suitable landing 
place being decided upon, they disem- 
barked and laid off James Towne, the 
first permanent settlement of English 
people in America. 

Here, under an old sail stretched 
between trees, the godly Robert Hunt 
administered the first Anglican com- 
munion on the third Sunday after 
Trinity, July 1, 1607. 

Here came the Princess Pocahontas 
with provisions for the palefaces. 
Here, under the care and instruction 
of the Rev. Mr. Whittaker, she became 
the first Indian convert and was bap- 
tized in the little church in 1613. Here, 
also, Master John Rolfe paid court to 
her, and in the same church, made 


sweet with spring blossoms, was cele- 
brated the marriage of the Indian 
princess to her English lover, April 
9, 1614, by the Rev. Richard Buck. 

Here, July 13, 1619, the first legis- 
lative body in America assembled in 
the church, the sessions being opened 
with prayer by their minister. 

In 1676 James Towne was burned 
by followers of Bacon’s Rebellion. 
The seat of government was moved to 
Middle Plantation (Williamsburg). 

Preserved today, through the loyal 
and loving care of the Association for 
the Preservation of Virginia Antiqui- 
ties, one finds the sturdy old church 
tower; the chapel built over the founda- 
tion of two churches, its walls adorned 
with tablets to Englishman and Indian; 
the Robert Hunt shrine; the exquisite 
statue of the Princess Pocahontas by 
Partridge; foundations of the State 
House, old wells, and Philip Ludwell’s 
three tenement houses, fortifications 
of two wars, a simple cross reminding 
us of “a pious pilgrimage” of church- 
men in 1907, and over all the statue of 
valiant Captain John Smith, keeping 
watch on the river. 

All these quicken the pulse and 
make the heart beat faster. The pious 
pilgrim breathes a prayer of thanks- 
giving for those dauntless Englishmen, 
who, amid pestilence and famine and 
attacks from the savages, yet kept the 
faith and planted the Cross of Christ 
in Virginia’s soil, and in the minds and 
hearts of their descendants a love of 
God, of country and of liberty. 

Mary Causey KENDRICK, 
State Chairman for Marking 
Historic Spots. 
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The Saratoga Battlefield Memorial 


LILLIAN OLIVER JosLin, Chairman 


(OF OCTOBER 10,1931, 
the New York State Conference, Na- 
tional Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, of which Mrs. 
Frank Howland Parcells is Regent, un- 
veiled and presented to the State of New 
York a monument, erected on the 
Saratoga Battlefield in honor of the 
unknown American soldiers who are 
buried there in unmarked graves, and 
in recognition of the nation-wide cele- 
bration of the Bicentennial of the birth 
of George Washington. 

The monument, a granite shaft, 
which rises from the center of the 
American Cemetery, symbolizes the 
ideals of these men who so loyally 
served their Commander-in-Chief and 
their country. The designer, Brython 
Jones, utilized its octagonal shape to 
form four crosses, the arms of each 
forming the arms of the next, no one 
cross complete in itself. This inter- 
weaving of the symbols denotes the 
Union made possible through the sac- 
rifice of many. 

Between the crosses and springing 
from the broad base of the monument 
are radiating lines proclaiming sun- 
rise: the dawn of freedom, liberty, and 
justice, “The Birth of a Nation.” 

Above the arms of the crosses, at 
the ends of the rays indicating that 
blood-red dawn, are thirteen stars, rep- 
resenting the parts of the new America 
indissolubly bound together by com- 
mon suffering. 

On the front of the monument is a 
sword, symbol of death, crowned with 
an inverted wreath of laurel, token of 


victory. This central motif repeats in 
bronze the story remembered in 
granite. 

On the bronze tablet beneath the 
sword are the words which dedicate 
the memorial and which preserve for 
the future not only the memory of the 
brave deeds of these early patriots, 
but also record the devotion of those 
who deeply revere that memory. 

The message of the memorial itself 
was vivified for the hundreds who 
watched its unveiling not only by the 
speeches, martial music, and pagean- 
try of the program, but also by the 
voice of Nature which spoke of death 
and triumph in the autumn coloring 
of the surrounding landscape. 

The significance of such a monu- 
ment to the State of New York was 
expressed by Lieutenant Governor 
Lehman in his speech of acceptance: 
“Enduring memorials help to perpetu- 
ate the traditions and ideals of the past 
and make them guideposts for the 
future.” 

It is the hope of New York State 
Daughters that their gift, through its 
symbolism, will project into the future 
a belief in patriotism, and that it will 
induce the thousands who each year 
visit the Saratoga Battlefield to pause 
within the American Cemetery to pay 
tribute to those who gave their lives in 
the decisive battles fought at Bemis 
Heights and who though dead yet live 
in our nation. This thought has been 
expressed by Fred Lape in “The Un- 
known Dead,” a poem written for the 
ceremony of dedication. 
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The Inscription 


THE UNKNOWN AMERICAN SOLDIERS 
WHO PERISHED IN THE 
BATTLES OF SARATOGA, 

SEPTEMBER 19 AND OCTOBER 7, 1777, 

AND WERE HERE BURIED IN UNMARKED 

GRAVES, HELPED TO ASSURE THE 
TRIUMPH OF THE WAR OF 
INDEPENDENCE, TO CREATE THE 

REPUBLIC OF THE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA AND TO ESTABLISH LIBERTY 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 

IN HONOR OF THESE PATRIOTS 
AND IN RECOGNITION OF THE 
BICENTENNIAL OF THE BIRTH OF 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
THIS MEMORIAL IS ERECTED BY THE 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION OF NEW YORK STATE, 
1931 


The Unknown Dead 


“Over these broad-armed fields their blood ran 
down, 

The grass received it, drew it deep within 

The close-coiled roots waiting under the brown, 

Cool earth to which their flesh returned as kin. 


“Grass quickly covers death. It springs again 
In blade and flower over the careless earth. 
Names gone—flesh. gone—what happened here? — 
not a stain 


Of all that blood, after one year’s rebirth. 


“We look in the wrong place. Their blood has run 
Beyond these fields. Look for its living drops 
Sealed in the web of steel outwardly spun 
Across the land in wheels and rails and shops. 
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“Their blood mounts not in grass but in the high 
Girders of office buildings soaring straight 
And resolutely to a jealous sky— 

New York, Chicago, and the Golden Gate. 


“Look for its strength in steel among the ribs 
Of mountains to the west, its heat in fire 
Of furnaces that melt the ore. Great jibs 
Of cranes hold blood ascended from this mire. 


“Their blood will run in unguessed future dreams, 
Its strength still unexhausted. Soil or root 
Can never make it die, nor hide its gleam 
Among the Nation’s years, like ripened fruit.” 


‘ 
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[ STATE CONFERENCES 


MISSOURI 
The 32d State Conference of the Mis- 


souri Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion met in Columbia, October 6-7-8-9, 
1931, Columbian Chapter acting as hostess. 
Formal opening of the Conference was at 
the Missouri Methodist Church at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday. After the call to order by the 
State Regent, Mrs. Howard Bailey, the in- 
vocation was pronounced by Reverend Doc- 
tor Herr and the Missouri D. A. R. collect 
was read by Mrs. M. J. Dolan, State Chap- 
lain. 

Following the Salute to the Flag, led by 
Mrs. Walter Fabricius, State Director, 
Children of American Revolution, the as- 
semblage sang “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
and recited the American’s Creed, led by 
the State Vice-Regent, Mrs. John Fall Houx. 

The State Regent introduced Mrs. J. 
Frank Thompson, Regent of the Columbian 
Chapter, who extended cordial greetings 


to the Conference. Judge H. A. Collier, on 
behalf of the Mayor; Mr. L. E. Slate, in 
behalf of the Chamber of Commerce; Presi- 
dent Edgar D. Lee, of Christian College, 
and Miss Louise Dudley, Dean of Women, 
Stephens College, all welcomed the guests, 
expressing pleasure at having the Confer- 
ence in Columbia. Mrs. Bailey graciously 
responded to these greetings. 

Dr. Walter Williams, President of the 
University of Missouri, gave a very delight- 
ful address, after which Mrs. Bailey intro- 
duced National and State officers and 
honored guests to the audience. Represen- 
tatives of numerous patriotic societies, 
were also presented. 

The business sessions were held in the 
ballroom of the Tiger Hotel, the State Re- 
gent presiding. Promptly at 9 a.m. Wednes- 
day the 32d Conference was called to order. 
All state officers, state chairmen and chap- 
ter regents reported splendid pratt 


D. A. R. IN PERIOD COSTUMES AT TEA GIVEN BY PRESIDENT AND MRS. LEE, OF CHRIS- 
TIAN COLLEGE, COLUMBIA, MISSOURI, DURING THE STATE CONFERENCE 
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ments for the year. In fact, this Conference 
marks the passing of 18 highly successful 
months, with enthusiastic and well-organ- 
ized plans for continued achievements, 
under Mrs. Bailey’s leadership. 

Missouri has 84 chapters with nearly 
6,000 members. Honorary State Regent, 
Mrs. R. B. Oliver, designer of the Missouri 
State Flag, spoke on its origin. Honorary 
State Regent and past Vice-President Gen- 
eral, Mrs. Samuel McKnight Green, and 
Honorary State Regent, Mrs. W. W. Botts, 
gave gracious greetings. A telegram of 
love and sympathy was sent Mrs. Benjamin 
L. Hart, our Vice-President General. A 
message was sent the Springfield Chamber 
of Commerce, commending them for mark- 
ing historic spots. Our President General, 
Mrs. Hobart, wired greetings and good 
wishes, and a telegram of appreciation was 
sent Mrs. Hobart; another went to Mrs. 
Wallace Delefield, Honorary Vice-President 
General, while notes and telegrams were 
read from Mrs. Stanley F. Reed, State Re- 
gent of Kentucky; Mrs. Benjamin F. Gray; 
Mrs. John Trigg Moss; Mrs. Frank S. Leach 
and the State Regents of New Jersey and 
South Carolina. 

The President of the School of the 
Ozarks and Mrs. Good told of the work and 
needs of this outstanding school, which is 
now filled to capacity, with 1,000 students 
turned away because of lack of facilities. 

A poem by our Honorary Poet Laureate, 
Mrs. W. L. Webb, commemorating the 
150th anniversary of Cornwallis’ surrender 
at Yorktown, inscribed to Mrs. Bailey, was 
read. Reports of Arrow Rock Tavern com- 
mittees were given by Mrs. Hugh Stephens, 
chairman of Advisory Board; Mrs. William 
R. Painter, chairman of Board of Man- 
agers, and Mrs. W. W. Graves, chairman 
of Finance Coramittee. Mrs. Graves’ irre- 
sistible appeal for the Endowment Fund 
resulted in pledges for approximately 
$500, making $11,658.49 the total amount 
pledged. 

To stimulate research in historical work, 
prizes were offered and the State Historian, 
Mrs. Marshall Rust, made the awards to 
the following chapters, Anne Helm, Eliza- 
beth Benton, Independence Pioneer, Patsy 
Gregg, Pilot Grove, Webster Groves. War- 
rensburg had honorable mention. The fol- 
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lowing chapters also received prizes dur- 
ing the Conference: Ann Haynes, Clark 
County, Hannibal, Rachel Donelson. Dor- 
cas Richardson had honorable mention. 

Among resolutions adopted were expres- 
sions of appreciation to Radio Station 
KFRU for courtesies extended; a resolu- 
tion allowing $400 for indexing Missouri 
books in Memorial Continental Hall; one 
requiring all teachers paid with State funds 
to take the Oath of Allegiance; revision of 
State By-Laws to make them accord with 
the National; recommending small way- 
side parks along highways in conjunction 
with State parks, also thanking the Game 
and Fish Department for its work at Arrow 
Rock Park; reendorsement of the State 
Historical Society Library in Columbia as 
the repository for Missouri D. A. R. books; 
requesting that the new highway in south 
part of the State be named U. S. Pioneers. 

Mrs. John Trigg Moss, National Chair- 
man of the Old Trails Committee, and Mrs. 
Joseph Calfee, National Vice-chairman of 
Genealogical Research, held the attention 
of the Conference as they told of the im- 
portance of their work. 

Mrs. M. J. Dolan, State Chaplain, pre- 
sided at the memorial services for Missouri 
Daughters who died during the past year. 
The assembly later placed a wreath on the 
monument of the World War veterans of 
Boone County. 

The invitation of the Hannah Jack and 
Jane Randolph Jefferson Chapters to meet 
in Jefferson City in 1932 was accepted by 
the Conference. 

Delightful social features included a 
period costume tea given at Christian Col- 
lege by President and Mrs. Edgar D. Lee; 
tea at Stephens College by President and 
Mrs. James M. Wood, and a tea given by 
the President of the University of Missouri 
and Mrs. Walter Williams. 

The annual banquet given in the ball- 
room of the Tiger Hotel was attended by 
approximately 250 Daughters and honored 
guests. Mrs. J. Frank Thompson, Regent 
of the hostess chapter, introduced the witty 
and gracious toastmistress, Mrs. Mary As- 
bury McKay. Among the speakers were 
State Regent, Mrs. Howard Bailey; Honor- 
ary State Regent, Mrs. W. W. Botts; Dean 
of Women of the University of Missouri, 
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Mrs. Priddy; Congressman W. L. Nelson 
and Lieutenant Governor Winter. 

The Conference adjourned at noon, Octo- 
ber 9, to attend the unveiling at Fayette of 
bronze memorials to George Frederick 
Burckhartt, designer of the Missouri State 
seal, and to a Revolutionary soldier. The 
Warrensburg and Hannah Hull Chapters 
and the James Kearney Chapter of 1812 
were in charge of this ceremony to per- 
petuate and honor the ideals and traditions 
of the patriots of this glorious country. 

Mary Lou Harris Rust, 
State Historian. 


NEW MEXICO 


The 14th State Conference of the New 
Mexico Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution convened October 2, 1931, in Ros- 
well, as the guests of the Roswell Chapter. 
The sessions of the first day were held in 
the auditorium of the beautiful new build- 
ing of the Woman’s Club. The State offi- 
cers and honor guests were seated upon 
the stage. The meeting was called to order 
by the State Regent, Mrs. David L. Geyer. 
The invocation was offered by the State 
Chaplain, Mrs. Frank W. Parker, and the 
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44th chapter of Ecclesiasticus from the 
Apocrypha was read. The Convention 
joined in the Salute to the Flag, in repeat- 
ing the American’s Creed, and singing of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

A most cordial welcome was given by 
Mrs. Rollo Hinkle, Regent of the Roswell 
Chapter. Greetings followed from the Vice- 
President General from New Mexico, 
Mrs. Francis C. Wilson and the Honorary 
State Regents, Mrs. S. M. Ashenfelter, Mrs. 
James K. Hinkle, Mrs. R. P. Barnes, Mrs. 
Francis C. Wilson, Mrs. George K. Angle, 
Mrs. F. E. Andrews. 

The State Regent addressed the Confer- 
ence on the “Coming Citizen,” pointing out 
the necessity of education, morality and 
patriotism as the balanced attributes of 
America’s future citizens. 

The Vice-President General, who at- 
tended the Western D. A. R. Divisional 
meeting at Omaha, Nebraska, in Septem- 
ber, related the important events of that 
occasion; and Mrs. Robert Kellihin re- 
viewed the special State Conference held 
in Albuquerque in February in honor of 
Mrs. Lowell F. Hobart, our President Gen- 


eral, and inspired the members anew, with 
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work and policies as outlined by Mrs. Ho- 
bart. 

The Credentials Committee reported 38 
State officers and delegates, with 7 alter- 
nates present, to represent the seven chap- 
ters of the State. 

A telegram of greetings and kindest 
wishes for a successful Conference was read 
from the soldier boys at Fort Bayard; and 
Mrs. Dixon, Chairman of Tubercular Sol- 
diers-Aid Fund. This fund is allowed each 
year at Continental Congress, and is used 
at Fort Bayard Hospital, where it is greatly 
nounced the display of articles made by 
convalescents at the hospital. 

Friday afternoon the minutes, reports of 
State officers and an account of the 40th 
Continental Congress were heard. A beau- 
tiful ceremony at the Memorial Hour paid 
a tribute to the memory of Mrs. M. S. Wil- 
liams and Mrs. W. A. Cloman. 

The second day’s session was held in the 
Country Club. The morning hours were 
devoted to Regents’ reports of the activities 
of their chapters and the work done 
throughout New Mexico, as reported by the 
state chairmen. Among the  outstand- 
ing achievements were: The placing of a 
marker on the Butterfield Trail, which was 
used from 1858 to 1861 carrying United 
States mail and for overland travel between 
St. Louis and Los Angeles via San Antonio 
and El Paso, Texas; the distribution of 
1,200 “Immigrant’s Manuals”; the compil- 
ing and publishing in one large volume 
of a history of each member (and her 
family) of one chapter, and the copying 
of the vital records of one county; the 
cataloging of the 850-volume library of 
history and genealogy of one chapter, and 
the canning of 800 quarts of fruit. 

The State Chairman of Publicity re- 
ported that the contact of the uncompen- 
sated, nonpensioned, exservice men, through 
the tubercular soldiers aid, has given the 
society more publicity over the country 
than any other one activity. Loans to five 
University students were reported by the 
Chairman of the Student Loan Fund. 

One resolution adopted by the Confer- 
ence was the emphatic opposition to the 
recognition of Soviet Russia, by the United 
States, and another endorsed resolutions 


passed by the 40th Continental Congress. 
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A vote favored bringing the “State His- 


tory,” not yet published, up to date. 


Election of officers resulted in the choice 
of Mrs. Alvin N. White for Regent, Mrs. 
J. Franklin Joyce for Vice-Regent, Mrs. 
Robert Bell, Recording Secretary; Mrs. W. 
D. Smith, Corresponding Secretary; Mrs. 
David Chaves, Treasurer; Mrs. A. G. 
Shortle, Registrar; Mrs. Rollo Hinkle, His- 
torian; Mrs. Homer Ward, Librarian, and 
Mrs. M. A. Cochran, Chaplain. 

The social events of the two days were 
a luncheon for visiting Daughters of the 
American Revolution as guests of Colonel 
Pierson and the New Mexico Military Insti- 
tute at noon Friday with the students; in 
the evening, a banquet in the large dining 
hall of the Women’s Clubhouse, after 
which Capt. R. E. Bower, of the 410th 
Infantry, made a stirring address on 
“National Defense.” Immediately follow- 
ing Captain Bower’s address 200 or more 
guests attended a reception to meet the 
officers and delegates. 

Saturday morning the State Officers Club 
had an hour together at breakfast. At noon 
the Roswell Chapter entertained their 
guests at luncheon at the Country Club. 

At the close of the business session, an 
invitation was extended the State Confer- 
ence to meet in Santa Fé in 1932 as guest 
of the Stephen Watts Kearney Chapter. 
And a resolution of appreciation to the 
hostess chapter for the hospitality so 
lavishly shown to the visiting Daughters 
was unanimously passed, bringing to a 
close a very successful Conference. 

Mrs. Jesse E. BROWNLEE, 
State Chairman of Publicity. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


The Conference sessions were held in 
the Presbyterian Church. The preliminary 
council met at 11:15 a. m. Monday at 
the Gladstone Hotel, where registration 
took place. The Jamestown Kiwanians 
entertained the chapter Regents and State 
officers at a luncheon Monday noon at the 


hotel. Mrs. A. M. Christianson, of Bis- 


marck, spoke on the “Aims and Projects of 
the Organization” at the meeting. 

The Conference opened at 1.30 p.m. and 
reports of officers and chapter Regents 
filled the afternoon program. 


The reports of the Regents stressed the 
necessity and value of favorable publicity. 

The Chaplain’s report sounded a note of 
warning, especially needed now with boldly 
organized atheism in our cities and schools. 
The chapters are awake as to the urgent 
needs and responsibilities of this office. 
Radio talks over five of our leading broad- 
casting stations were on “Patriotism,” 
“Pioneer Life,” “Our Student Loan Fund,” 
and “Team Work.” 

The “Scholarship Loan Fund” reported 
with a song they had set to music and 
the Conference body sang it lustily. Then 
they took up a collection to help this fund. 

The cooperation of club women to assist 
in the national enterprise designed to stimu- 
late the planting of useful trees, interest in 
America’s shrines and familiarity with her 
history. At the present time descendants of 
stately walnut trees at Mount Vernon and 
Arlington are growing in public parks, in 
groves, on roadsides and in private grounds 
in our State. The Washington Bicentennial 
plans were promoted by this Conference, 
giving first place to the proper observance 
of this project. Already the chapters have 
adopted delightful study programs in the 


FORT SEWARD MARKER, DEDICATED BY JAMESTOWN CHAPTER, FORT SEWARD, NORTH 
DAKOTA, OCTOBER 20, 1931 
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life of George Washington and in several 
instances the programs are dedicated to 
the “Father of Our Country.” 

Relief and unemployment was gener- 
ously donated to by the individual chapters 
who sent food, clothing and money to the 
drought-stricken areas of North Dakota and 
Montana. 

The various chapters presented memory 
books containing history of their chapters 
with pictures of groups of the members and 
beauty spots of their residence towns. The 
contest was given wide publicity and re- 
sulted in Fargo, the Dakota Chapter mem- 
ory book, the work of Mrs. W. J. Clapp, 
winning first prize. While Williston, the 
Quentin Roosevelt Chapter, Mrs. S. M. 
Hydle, received the second prize; and Mrs. 
Cousins, the Carrington Chapter, followed 
with honorable mention. 

The past State Regents brought the greet- 
ings at the dinner at the Gladstone Hotel. 
They were Mrs. C. M. Young, New York; 
Mrs. A. E. Thorberg, Bismarck; Mrs. J. L. 
Boweres, Mandan; Mrs. S. L. Glaspel, of 
Jamestown. The evening program was 
dedicated to commemorate Surrender Day. 
Followed by entrance of State officers, “The 
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Star-Spangled Banner”; Salute to the Flag, 
led by Mrs. H. L. Lincoln, State Regent; 
welcome of Fort Seward Chapter by Mrs. 
Paul Lutz, Regent. 

Tuesday afternoon the election of officers 
occurred which resulted in the following: 
Mrs. H. E. French, Regent; Mrs. H. G. 
Graves, First Vice-Regent; Mrs. Gould, 
Second Vice-Regent; Mrs. E. W. Coudy, 
Recording Secretary; Mrs. W. J. Clapp, 
Treasurer; Mrs. A. M. Powell, Historian; 
Mrs. R. W. Shinners, Registrar; Mrs. S. 
M. Hydle, Librarian; Mrs. McFarland, 
Chaplain. 

The dedication of the Fort Seward mar- 
ker was held at 3.30 p.m. Bugle call by 
A. J. Guerde; “Star-Spangled Banner ;” 
Salute to the Flag, led by Mrs. John Knauf; 
unveiling of the marker by Cecily Spauld- 
ing and James DeNault (children of D. A. 
R. members) ; dedication of marker, Mrs. 
Kate Glaspell, Past State Regent; brief his- 
tory of Fort Seward, Mrs. Jennie Chenery ; 
greetings by Mrs. H. L. Lincoln, State Re- 
gent; “America”; Taps. 

The marker was placed at the foot of 
Fort Seward Hill near the artery of our 
state highway, one-half mile north of 
Jamestown. This event closed the Confer- 
ence. 

Mrs. A. M. PowELL, 
Historian. 


RHODE ISLAND 


The annual fall meeting of the Rhode 
Island Daughters was held Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 27, 1931, at the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Warren, with Nellie Easter- 
brooks West Chapter as hostess. The State 
Regent, Mrs. Edward S. Moulton, presided 
at both the morning and afternoon sessions. 
Rhode Island felt particularly honored in 
having Mrs. Grace Hall Brosseau, Honorary 
President General, as the principal speaker 
of the day, and for her wonderful message 
and her interest in remaining throughout 
the entire meeting. 

The morning session opened with devo- 
tional exercises conducted by the State 
Chaplain, Mrs. Samuel P. Tabor, followed 
by an address of welcome by the Regent 
of the Hostess Chapter, Mrs. Benjamin A. 
Church, to which the State Regent re- 
sponded. 
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A feature of the morning session was 
the presentation of an Organizing Regent’s 
pin to Mrs. Enoch E. McLaren, who re- 
cently organized the Governor Nicholas 
Cooke Chapter in Cranston. The presenta- 
tion was made by Mrs. Brosseau. 

The State Chairman, Washington Bicen- 
tennial Committee, Mrs. Frank M. Adams, 
reported progress and concerted interest 
in the celebration, especially in the chapter 
yearbooks—many of which feature the 
theme at all meetings. The Chairman 
stated that a Washington Pageant is 
planned as a part of the program for the 
State Conference in the spring. At the 
close of her remarks, two C. A. R.—Hector 
Asselin, Jr., and Janice Drowne—repre- 
senting George and Martha Washington 
respectively, presented the State Regent 
with flowers, as a tribute from the Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Committee. 

Well-defined plans for a State forest for 
Rhode Island were presented by Mrs. Rob- 
inson M. Peirce, and met with favorable re- 
sponse—a resolution endorsing same being 
presented later. 

The State Regent announced Tamassee 
Club No. 1, inaugurated by her during the 
last Continental Congress (comprising 100 
members at $1 each—which $100 will send 
a girl through Tamassee) , as nearly filled, 
and when the membership limit is reached, 
Club No. 2 may be formed for the same 
purpose. 

At the close of the morning session, some 
of the latest national defense literature and 
1,000 copies of “What the Daughters Do” 
—just off the press—were available. 

At the afternoon session the State Vice- 
Regent, Mrs. C. Grant Savage, extended 
greetings from the State organization, and 
Mrs. William Leonard Manchester, Vice- 
President General from Rhode Island, from 
the National Society; the latter commented 
on the volume of work accomplished and 
planned and the fine quality and workman- 
ship of same as evidenced by the reports 
rendered in the morning. 

The State Regent read a letter from Sen- 
ator Jesse H. Metcalf, in which he expressed 
his and Mrs. Metcalf’s regret at being ab- 
sent from the meeting and stated “in these 
distressing times it is most gratifying to 
know that patriotic women such as those 
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of the D. A. R. are courageously defending 
the cause of good government and stand- 
ing against legislation founded on eco- 
nomic fallacies.” 

Mrs. Brosseau, in her inimitable manner, 
cited numerous instances of danger to the 
United States if the Army and Navy cuts, 
as proposed, were carried out and the coun- 
try’s defense—strength thus further weak- 
ened—being already behind in its building 
program, according to the terms of the 
London Naval Treaty, while other countries 
have gone ahead with their building pro- 
grams. 

At the close of her most illuminating 
address, Mrs. Brosseau was presented with 
an antique red glass bottle by the State 
Regent in the name of the Rhode Island 
Daughters as a token of their appreciation 
of her coming to them with her message. 

Rev. Norris T. Morton, of the Hope 
Street Congregational Church of Providence 
—the next speaker—referred to Mrs. Bros- 
seau’s address as “a modern classic” and 
that it should have been broadcasted 
throughout the country as containing in- 
valuable information and evidence of great 
fidelity to the cause. 

The State meeting coinciding with the 
observance of Navy Day in Rhode Island, 
the next speaker was most appropriately 
selected—Commander Penn E. Carroll, of 
the Newport Naval War College. 

The Resolutions Committee (Mrs. Wil- 
liam D. Eddy, Mrs. Philip Caswell and 
Mrs. William C. Thompson) presented sev- 
eral resolutions which were adopted—some 
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of which were: a protest by the Rhode 
Island D. A. R. against the proposed abol- 
ishment of the U. S. Naval Training Sta- 
tion at Newport, as detrimental to the 
efficiency of the U. S. Navy; considering 
military training in the schools and col- 
leges to be of utmost importance, the 
Rhode Island Society endorsed the stand 
on compulsory military training as taken 
by President Bressler of Rhode Island State 
College at Kingston; urged the passage of 
the so-called “Teachers’ Oath Bill” in the 
Rhode Island Legislature; endorsed act 
concerning one universal and definite 
pledge of allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States; vigorously opposed the 
recognition of Soviet Russia by the United 
States; resolved to urge Rhode Island 
Senators and Representatives in United 
States Congress to support recommenda- 
tions of Hamilton Fish Commission and 
endorsed the State Forest project for 
Rhode Island. 

Representatives from the following or- 
ganizations (members of the Rhode Island 
Council of patriotic societies) were guests 
at the afternoon session: Children of the 
American Revolution, Daughters of the 
American Colonists, Daughters of Found- 
ers and Patriots of America, Daughters of 
Union Veterans of Civil War, Women’s Re- 
lief Corps of the G. A. R., World War 
Mothers, and Auxiliary to Sons of Union 
Veterans of Civil War. 

Mary F. CasweE Lt, 
State Historian. 
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| WORK OF THE CHAPTERS 


Iowa Falls Chapter, Iowa Falls, 
(lowa) marked the site of the first State 
normal school held in Iowa by placing a 
bronze marker on the grounds of the pres- 
ent high school on June 28, 1928. This 
school was started in April, 1870, just 31 
years after the first normal school in 
America, at Concord, Massachusetts, July 
4, 1839. 

The Iowa normal had an enrollment of 
about 150, coming from all parts of the 
State. On the bronze tablet commemorat- 
ing the establishment of the school are re- 
corded the names of 52 of the students who 
were of the pioneer families of Iowa Falls 
and vicinity. 

The bronze tablet is 35 by 59 inches in 
size, and was made in the mechanical engi- 
neering department of the Iowa State Col- 
lege at Ames, Iowa. It is mounted upon 
a granite boulder over 6 feet tall, pe. 
from the Cuplin estate, one of the pioneer 
homes of Iowa Falls. Some of the students 
whose names appear upon the tablet as at- 
tendants at the normal school played upon 
the boulder when they were children. 
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The marker bears, besides the names of 
the 52 former students, the names of the 
instructors; a line honoring Mrs. Ella Hoag 
Crapser, long a teacher in the Iowa Falls 
schools; and the names of the Historic 
Spots Committee of the Iowa Falls Chapter, 
D. A. R., who gathered the data and super- 
intended the placing of the marker (Miss 
Mary H. Bliss, Chairman; Mrs. W. H. Bur- 
rows and Mrs. C. R. Wallace). 

Mrs. O. K. Dick, 
Regent. 


Colonel Richard McCalister Chap- 
ter (Hanover, Pa.). An event of consider- 
able historical interest took place Saturday, 
November 8, 1930, when the Colonel Rich- 
ard McCalister Chapter celebrated its third 
birthday by unveiling a bronze tablet 
marking the house where Colonel Richard 
McCalister, founder of Hanover, conducted 
a tavern and shop. 

Prior to the unveiling exercises, a lunch- 
eon was given at the Richard McCalister 
Hotel. The chapter was honored by hav- 
ing the following guests, who addressed the 
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COLONEL RICHARD MCCALISTER CHAPTER, PENNSYLVANIA, ERECTS A MARKER ON 
THE HOUSE WHICH ENCLOSES THE OLD TAVERN AND STORE OF RICHARD MC CALISTER, 
FOUNDER OF HANOVER, PENNSYLVANIA 


chapter most entertainingly: Mrs. J. How- 
land Brown, Vice-President General; Mrs. 
Joseph Forney, State Librarian; Mrs. 
Keyser Fry, State Treasurer, and Mrs. 
Frederick B. Gerber, ex-State Treasurer. 
After the luncheon the unveiling exer- 
cises, which were open to the public, began 
at 3 o’clock and were in charge of the 
Regent, Mrs. George Potter Ard, who con- 
ducted the same with a military touch. 
The program was as follows: Assembly 
call, Bugle Sergeant Eichelberger, Ameri- 
can Legion Drum Corps. “America,” P. 
O. S. of A. Band. Invocation, Reverend 
Greenwalt. Introductory, Regent. Bio- 
graphical Sketch of Colonel Richard Mc- 
Calister, Chas J. Delone, LL.D. Address, 
Mrs. J. Howland Brown. Address, Judge 
H. C. Niles. Unveiling, Mrs. Frederick B. 
Gerber, lineal descendant of Colonel Mc- 
Calister. Dedication, Regent. Taps, Bugle 
Sergeant Eichelberger. March, Band. 
Richard McCalister purchased a tract of 
land in 1745 upon which the original town 


of Hanover was built. He was a Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterian, who came here from the 
Cumberland Valley. His plantation, cov- 
ered by a dense growth of hickory, walnut 
and oak trees, was crossed by the Monocacy 
Road, which extended from Wrightsville 
on the Susquehanna to Frederick, Mary- 
land, and by the Baltimore and Carlisle 
Highway. 

The same year Colonel McCalister erected 
a log house and opened a store and tavern 
at the northeast corner of Baltimore and 
Middle streets. This two-and-a-half-story 
structure, now encased in brick, is still 
standing on the original site where it was 
built 185 years ago. 

The tavern was a prominent stopping 
place for travelers. It was here in 1755, 
that Benjamin Franklin was entertained 
when on his way to meet Sir Edward Brad- 
dock at Frederick. Although Washington 
did not stop here on isis visits toward the 
end of the century, it is very likely he called 
there on Colonel McCalister, because tradi- 
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tion has the pair walking out Baltimore 
Street together on July 2, 1791, to view 
the reapers in the harvest field. 
HELEN J. Arp, 
Regent. 


Louisa Saint Clair Chapter (Detroit, 
Mich.) unveiled a tablet to a Real Daugh- 
ter, Harriet Bishop Felton, on June 30, 
1930. 

Fifty daughters of the chapter, friends 
and guests of local chapters, motored to 
Watertown Cemetery, Tuscola County, 70 
miles north of Detroit, where they were 
met by five generations of descendants of 
Joel Bishop, the Revolutionary patriot, to 
participate in a commemoration for Harriet 
Bishop Felton. 

Mrs. Wirt Payson Doty, Chaplain of the 
chapter, conducted the service, reading the 
ritual in a beautiful and impressive way. 
A sketch of the life of Harriet Bishop Fel- 
ton, emphasizing her influence upon the 
educational, philanthropic and artistic life 
of her day, was read by a granddaugter, 
Mrs. Antoinette Bennett Myers. The bronze 
tablet was unveiled by a great-grandson, 
Master Joseph Bennett. The bugle call and 
Taps, which opened and closed the cere- 
mony, were sounded by Scout W. Stuart 
Gates, treasurer of the John Paul Jones So- 
ciety, C. A. R. Robert Livingstone Landis, 
who acted as color bearer, is the son of the 
director of the chapter. 

Wreaths were placed as follows: from 
the Felton family descendants, by Mrs. 


LOUISA SAINT CLAIR CHAPTER HONORS A 
REAL DAUGHTER 
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MRS. FRANCES POPE STOKELEY-WILSON, 
DAUGHTER OF A REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIER 
(BORN 1789, DIED IN DUBUQUE, 1868), WHOSE 
GRAVE WAS MARKED BY THE DUBUQUE 
CHAPTER ON MEMORIAL DAY 


Hattie Felton McMeekin, a daughter of 
California; from Fort Pontchartrain Chap- 
ter, by Mrs. B. A. Croft, a granddaughter ; 
from Louisa St. Clair Chapter, by Marion 
Metcalf Edgar and David Malcolm Edgar. 

Mrs. James H. McDonald, State Vice- 
Regent, gave an address which glowed with 
a zeal. Mrs. Harold M. Hastings, 

egent, gave greetings in her usual gracious 
manner. 

The gold spoon presented to our Real 
Daughter in 1898 was exhibited and ad- 
mired. 

Nota S. EICHELZER, 
Chairman, Historic Landmarks 
and Research. 


Anne Adams Tufts Chapter (Somer- 
ville, Mass.). The 300th Anniversary 
(1930) of the founding of the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony was the occasion of many 
historical and patriotic events and this 
chapter did its part. 

American flags were presented to the 
members of the Americanism class at their 
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THE CAST IN “THE SILVER BALL”, A PAGEANT PRESENTED AT THE 1930 MEETING OF 
THE MASSACHUSETTS D. A. R. AT MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


NEW ORLEANS CHAPTER PLACES WREATH ON GRAVE OF MARTHA WASHINGTON’S 
GREAT-GRANDDAUGHTER 
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graduation in the spring, and in June, 75 
of these women were invited to go by bus 
to Lexington and Concord to visit Munroe 
and Bucknam Taverns and the Hancock 
Clark house and other places of historical 
interest, including the old North Bridge in 
Concord. 

Prizes were awarded to pupils of the 
junior high schools for the two best essays 
on some historical subject. 

A flag was presented to the Hillside 
School and all requirements of the State 
and National Society met. 

The outstanding historical work of the 
year was the presentation of the play, or 
pageant, “The Silver Ball,” at the March 
meeting of the chapter. The play was 
written by Mrs. Isabelle Cushman Nason, 
of the Chief Justice Cushing Chapter, of 
Scituate. “The Silver Ball” was a por- 
trayal of Somerville histroy, with many 
Somerville families represented. 

It was presented again at the fall meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Daughters, at 
Marblehead, with our President General, 
Mrs. Lowell Fletcher Hobart, in a promi- 
nent réle, outlining the work of the Na- 
tional Society. 

At this time Anne Adams Tufts Chapter 
was assisted by members of the Mansfield 
Chapter, who danced the corn dance, and 
by members of Hannah Winthrop Chapter, 
of Cambridge, who danced the minuet. 

“The Silver Ball” was again presented, 
this time for the benefit of the Somerville 
Historical Society in December, and this 
ended Anne Adams Tufts Chapter’s contri- 
bution to the programs of the Tercentenary 
year. 

JosEPHINE F,. WHITNEY, , 
Historian. 


New Orleans Chapter (New Orleans, 
La.). The outstanding event in the program 
of activities of our chapter for the year 
ending June, 1931, was the visit made to 
the grave of the great-granddaughter of 
Martha Washington. 

Some months ago Mrs. F. A. Dicks, who 
has a summer home at Pass Christian, re- 
ported the location of this grave to Mrs. 
C. J. Mundy, then Regent of New Orleans 
Chapter. Mrs. Mundy, in turn, reported 
its location to the Regional Conference 
meeting held at Gulfport, Miss. Following 
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the usual custom of holding an outdoor 
meeting in June, the chapter, on Tuesday, 
June 9, met at the lovely summer home of 
its member, Mrs. F. A. Dicks, in Pass 
Christian. During the forenoon a pilgrim- 
age was made to the grave of Mrs. Frances 
Parke Lewis Butler, who at one time had 
been a resident of Louisiana, as the chate- 
laine of one of its ante-bellum plantation 
homes. While members of the chapter and 
a few guests stood at reverent attention, a 
wreath was placed upon the stone which 
marks the grave. The stone bears the fol- 
lowing inscriptions: 


EDWARD G. W. BUTLER, SON OF ISABELLA FOWLER 
& LIEUT. EDWARD BUTLER, BORN FEB. 22, 1800; pIED 
SEPT. 5, 1886. FRANCES PARKE LEWIS, WIFE OF 
E. G. W. BUTLER, DAUGHTER OF NELLIE CUSTIS & 
LAWRENCE LEWIS, BORN NOV. 27, 1797; DIED JUNE 
30, 1875. 


Records in the possession of the chapter 
show that Frances Parke Lewis was born 
at Mount Vernon, and that her husband, 
Edward George Washington Butler, was a 
son of an officer who had fought under 
Washington and had named his son for the 
first President. 


Mrs. CiirFrorp M. Eustis, 
Recording Secretary. 


Dubuque Chapter (Dubuque, Iowa). 
The outstanding achievement so far this 
year of our chapter was the marking of the 
graves of deceased members. On Memorial 
Day a special service was held at the grave 
of Mrs. Frances Pope Stokeley-Wilson, in 
Linwood Cemetery. Mrs. Wilson was the 
daughter of a soldier of the Revolution, 
and Dubuque Chapter placed an authorized 
bronze marker at her grave. 

The program follows: Guard of Honor, 
Boy Scouts. Assembly, Boy Scout Buglers. 
Presenting the Colors. Invocation, Rev. 
John E. Flockhart, of St. John’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Salute to the Flag. 
The American’s Creed, the Regent, Mrs. 
Clyde L. Ellsworth. Address, “Patriotism, 
Loyalty and Remembrance,” Mr. Fred 
Kammiller, President, Dubuque Chamber of 
Commerce. Reading of letters from the 
President General, N. S., D. A. R., Mrs. 
Lowell Fletcher Hobart, and Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover by Mrs. James E. Fitzgerald, State 
Regent of Iowa. Presentation of markers, 
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Mrs. Bertha Lincoln Heustis. Unveiling 
marker, by children, descendants of mem- 
bers of Dubuque Chapter. Acceptance of 
all markers for the descendants, Dr. Henry 
G. Langworthy. Roll call of our dead, 
the Regent, Mrs. Ellsworth. Flower tribute 
by members of Dubuque Chapter. Bene- 
diction, Reverend Flockhart. Retiring the 
Colors. Taps, Boy Scout Buglers. 

Marker Committee: Mrs. William B. 
Poinsett, Mrs. Edward J. Beach, Mrs. 
Bertha Lincoln Heustis, Chairman. Mark- 
ers placed on graves of deceased members 
in Linwood Cemetery. Another marker 
was placed upon the grave of the beloved 
Vice-Regent, Mrs. Cora McDuffie Beach, 
who died May 29, 1931. 


BertHa Lincoin HeEustis, 
Historian. 


Columbia Chapter (District of Colum- 
bia) recently dedicated at the grave in Oak 
Hill Cemetery, Washington, D. C., of Mrs. 
Harriet R. Hyer, a former regent of the 
chapter, an official bronze marker of the 
Society. A large gathering of chapter offi- 
cers and members, as well as State officers, 
was present, among the latter being Mrs. 
Caldwell, Vice-President General; Miss 
Helen Harman, State Regent; Miss Kath- 
rina L. Harvey, State Historian, and Charles 
Hyer, a son. 

Mrs. C. C. Coombs was in charge of 
the program, which consisted of opening 
prayer, Salute to the Flag, dedication ad- 
dress by the Regent, Mrs. Albert B. 
Snavely; brief talk by the State Regent, 
Miss Harman, and a solo by Mrs. Paul 
Anderson. 

Hattie H. Coomss. 


Barbara Standish Chapter (Hoopes- 
ton, Ill.). In 1819—one hundred and eleven 
years ago—there came to Fort Dearborn, 
which is now Chicago, a man of rare vision 
and courage. This man was Guerdon S. 
Hubbard, an Indian trader, who was years 
ahead of his time in that he advocated two 
very modern ideas—chain stores and good 
roads. 

In Hubbard’s travels over what is now 
eastern Illinois, western Indiana and south- 
ern Wisconsin and Michigan, one of the 
trails he blazed through the woods to the 
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little trading posts was from Fort Dearborn 
south to what is now Vincennes, Indiana. 

This trail, which was to eventually bring 
to Illinois mail service, stagecoaches, rail- 
roads and hard roads, was one of the chief 
avenues of travel; and when, in 1824, the 
legislature of the State ordered a road built 
from Danville to Chicago, engineers fol- 
lowed Hubbard’s trail for most of the dis- 
tance. 

Following the assembly action, which 
officially designated Hubbard trail as a 
State highway, milestone markers—one for 
each mile of the entire route—were placed 
on the trail. 

On Friday, September 12, in very im- 
pressive services held under the sponsor- 
ship of the Barbara Standish Chapter, the 
last remaining original marker, located on 
the east side of the Dixie Highway two 
miles south of Rossville, was formally 
dedicated. 

The program was in charge of the His- 
toric Spots Committee, composed of Mrs. 
E. J. Boorde, of Hoopeston, and Mrs. 
Margaret Mann, of Rossville. The marker 
was unveiled by Miss Margaret Mann, a 
granddaughter of Mrs. Mann. 

Invitations were extended to both Hoope- 
ston and Rossville people, and also to the 
neighboring chapters, Governor Bradford 
Chapter, of Danville, and Princess Wche- 
kee, of Watseka, IIlinois. 

Both chapters were well represented at 
the dedication. 

Hattie Marston S1psitt, 
Regent. 


Shelton Chapter (Shelton, Nebr.). A 
fitting tribute to the memory of early set- 
tlers of the community of Shelton marked 
the dedication of a huge boulder in the 
Union Pacific Park of that town, Friday 
afternoon, October 9, 1931, and the presen- 
tation to the city of a marker by the Shelton 
Chapter, which organization made possible 
the erection of the monument in honor of 
those early pioneers. A large crowd as- 
sembled and an appropriate program was 
given in which a deserving tribute was 
paid to the pioneers who were among the 
first settlers to locate in and near Shelton. 

Following the singing of “America” by 
the high-school chorus, under the direction 
of Miss Claire Scudder, music supervisor, 
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THE MILESTONE SOUTH OF ROSSVILLE, BOULDER AND TABLET, DEDICATED OCTO- i 
ILL., DEDICATED BY THE BARBARA STAN- BER 9, 1931, TO THE EARLY PIONEERS OF 
DISH CHAPTER, MARKS THE OLD HUBBARD THE COMMUNITY OF SHELTON, BY SHEL- ; 
TRAIL, NOW THE DIXIE HIGHWAY TON CHAPTER, D. A. R. a 

GRAVE MARKER FOR HARRIET BRIDGES HYER, A DAUGHTER OF THE AMERICAN REV- 

OLUTION, PLACED BY COLUMBIA CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
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SARA BENNETT PERRIN, DAUGHTER OF 
SAMUEL BENNETT, REVOLUTIONARY 
SOLDIER, ON WHOSE GRAVE AT PORTLAND. 
MICHIGAN, A MARKER WAS ERECTED BY 
THE SOPHIE DE MARSAC CAMPAU CHAPTER 


Rev. Harry E. Patterson gave the invoca- 
tion. After this, those assembled gave the 
“Pledge to the Flag,” and Mrs. R. N. Stub- 
blefield, Regent of our chapter, made a few 
introductory remarks. Mrs. Edgar Hilt 
Wescott, of Plattsmouth, State Regent, was 
unable to be present on account of illness 
and the dedicatory address was delivered 
by Mrs. Horace J. Cary of Kearney, Ne- 
braska, Vice-State Regent. Mr. George O. 
Brophy, special representative of the de- 
partment of public relations of the Union 
Pacific System, was the next speaker on 
the program. Mrs. R. N. Stubblefield made 
the presentation speech and in appropriate 
words presented the boulder to the city. 
The boulder was then unveiled by Mrs. 
C. M. Wallace, Organizing Regent of Shel- 
ton Chapter, and Mayor J. T. Ashton ac- 
cepted it on behalf of the city. The exer- 
cises were concluded with the singing of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” by the high- 
school chorus, a prayer by Rev. J. R. 
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Mouer, and Taps by Melvin Burright and 
Miss Claire Scudder. 
Lipa E. Lucas, 
Historian. 


Sophie de Marsac Campau Chapter 
(Grand Rapids, Mich.). On July 3 our 
chapter placed a bronze marker on the 
grave of Sarah Bennett Perrin, the daughter 
of a Revolutionary soldier, at Portland, 
Michigan. The impressive services were 
conducted by Mrs. Harrison E. Fairchild, 
Regent; Mrs. Carl N. Mapes, Vice-Regent, 
and Mrs. Helen Baker Rowe, ex-Regent, be- 
fore a group of Daughters and descendants 
of Mrs. Perrin. Mr. Fred J. Mauren, great- 
grandson of Mrs. Perrin, paid tribute to 
her memory, and the unveiling of the 
marker was performed by J. Frederick 
Mauren and Margaret Mauren, who repre- 
sented the sixth generation. Wyman Lewis, 
a Boy Scout, sounded Taps at the con- 
clusion of the services. 

Samuel Bennett, the Revolutionary sol- 
dier, father of Sarah Bennett Perrin, en- 
listed from Strafford, Connecticut, on July 
20, 1776. That fall he was taken prisoner, 
with the entire garrison at the capture of 
Fort Washington. Of these 500 prisoners 
who were confined in the Grosevenor, a 
prison ship, he was one of only 95 who 
lived to be transferred to the Sugar House; 
and when they were finally exchanged, 
there were only 18 survivors. Samuel 
Bennett was crippled the rest of his life, 
his feet having been frozen during his long 
and terrible confinement. 

Sarah (Bennett) Perrin and her hus- 
band, Ezra I. Perrin, located in Portland 
in 1834, when there were only three or 
four families there. They built a log house 
on west flats on Grand River. An Indian 
trail passed their home and led to the set- 
tlement at Shim-Ne-Con. In a brief history 
of her pioneer experiences, written in 1874 
on her 8lst birthday, Mrs. Perrin tells of 
the Indians frequently stopping at her 
home. She was alone part of the time 


when her husband was on trips through 
the forests to Detroit for supplies, and she 
was often greatly frightened but was never 
harmed. She died in 1885, at the age of 
92, in Maple Rapids, Michigan. 
Mrs. Harrison E. 
Regent. 
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Mount Sterling Chapter (Mount Sterl- 
ing, Ohio). On June 30, 1931, a large 
number of descendants and friends gath- 
ered with the Mount Sterling Chapter No. 
681, in Range Township, Madison County, 
Ohio, to pay tribute to a pioneer patriot of 
the Revolutionary War, when a bronze 
tablet was placed upon the tomb of John 
McClimans. The cemetery is located on 
the original McClimans’ farm, now owned 
by a grandson, James H. McClimans, of 
Mount Sterling. Another grandson, David 
McClimans, resides in Seattle, Washington. 

Impressive services were arranged by the 
Committee on Historical Sites and Revolu- 
tionary Graves, Mrs. Charles M. Clifton, 
chairman, Mrs. R. H. Trimble and Mrs. 
Mary Bricker. The services were conducted 
by the Regent, Mrs. Arthur Dunlap. In 
her opening address she impressed upon 
every Daughter of the American Revolu- 
tion their duty of preserving the honor and 
patriotism of our ancestors who blazed a 
trail for us to follow. As the marker was 
slowly unveiled the Regent gave the fol- 
lowing dedication: 


In commemoration of the services rendered by 
John McClimans in assisting to establish the prin- 
ciples of freedom, liberty and independence of our 
United States of America, we reverently dedicate 
this marker, and may we, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and descendants of this pioneer 
hero and all other patriotic citizens of our coun- 
try ever be loyal and courageous in upholding 
the principles they established, which laid the 
foundation of this country’s greatness. 


Taps, played by Alfred Freeman, Boy 
Scout, closed this impressive ceremony. 
Mrs. S. ArtTHuUR DuNLapP, 
Regent. 


Crater Lake Chapter (Medford, 
Ore.) under the very able leadership of 
our Regent, Mrs. G. Q. D’Albini, has just 
completed its tenth year with a 100 per 
cent record as far as the fulfillment of 
State and National obligations are con- 
cerned. 

The chapter recently won first prize for 
the best-decorated automobile in a patriotic 
parade held in connection with the Ameri- 
can Legion State Convention. The car was 
distinctive in character, exciting admira- 
tion and applause as it made its way along 
the crowded streets. It was realistically 
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MARKER PLACED ON GRAVE OF JOHN MC- 

CLIMANS, REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIER, AT 

MOUNT STERLING, OHIO, BY MOUNT STER- 
LING CHAPTER 


decorated with red, white and blue paper 
flowers to represent the American flag. 
Surmounting the radiator was a large 
D. A. R. emblem. 

Standing on the spot where 75 years ago, 
General Joseph Lane and his courageous 
soldier companions smoked the pipe of 
peace with Chiefs Sam, John, Jim, Joe 
and Limpy, Rogue River Indians, this 
chapter jointly with General Joseph Lane 
Society, C. A. R. unveiled a marker on 
September 25, 1928, which commemorated 
the most historic occasion of southern 
Oregon. Included in the large gathering, 
which assembled to witness this ceremony, 
were many distinguished visitors from 
various parts of the State. 

For the past three years our Regent has 
conducted Americanism classes, preparing 
foreigners for naturalization courts. These 
classes have been very successful, not one 
attending has failed to pass the naturaliza- 
tion examination. Each successful appli- 
cant is presented with a small silk flag. 

Essay contests on different patriotic sub- 
jects have been held in the high school for 
the past several years, prizes being awarded 
to the three best essays which are pub- 
lished in the local dailies. Just previous to 


SOLDIER 


MEMBERS OF THE STATE OFFICERS’ DRAMATIC CLUB, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA DAUGH- 
TERS, WHO TOOK PART IN A PLAY DEPICTING GEORGE WASHINGTON’S RETURN TO 
MOUNT VERNON 


THE MOHEGAN CHAPTER, OSSINING, NEW YORK, AT THE DEDICATION ON MAY 27, 
1931,O0F A MARKER TO ITS FIRST REGENT,ANNIE VAN RENSSELAER WELLS, 
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election the subjects chosen was “Why We 
Should Vote.” 

A fitting culmination to a most active 
and enthusiastic year of work was our 
privilege of being hostess to the 16th An- 
nual State Conference held March 21 to 23, 
1929, inclusive. The Conference was very 
inspirational and gave us added incentive 
for greater work. 

Mrs. M. M. Morris, 


Registrar. 


Marcus Whitman Chapter (Everett, 
Wash.). A granite shaft and bronze tablet 
mark the site on which Governor Isaac 
Ingals Stevens, first territorial governor of 
Washington, and chiefs and headmen of 
the Northwest Indian tribes signed the 
treaty of Muckl-te-oh. The treaty, of major 
importance in the history of Washington, 
was signed on January 22, 1855, but was 
not ratified by Congress until April 11, 
1859. 

In this treaty the Indians relinquished 
certain land rights and made other agree- 
ments with the white men. There are 15 
articles in the complete treaty. 

This marker was erected by the Marcus 
Whitman Chapter, D. A. R., of Everett, and 
stands on the school grounds at Mukilteo, 
Washington. 

Mrs. C. C. Gilman, Regent of Marcus 
Whitman Chapter, presided at the dedica- 
tion ceremonies, which took place on Satur- 
day, May 2, 1931. The program began at 
2 p.m. and several noted personages par- 
ticipated, among whom was Mrs. Kate 


Stevens Bates, daughter of Governor 
Stevens. Mrs. Bates talked of her father’s 
life. Senator Wesley L. Jones spoke on 


“The Present Administration’s Intentions 
Toward the Indian.” Congressman Lin H. 
Hadley’s subject was “Our State of Wash- 
ington.” Prof. Edmund S. Meany, of the 
University of Washington, is a noted his- 
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torian, and he spoke of the manner in which 
the Indians, being unable to write, had 
signed the treaty. 

Three Indians who were present at the 
signing of the treaty were introduced. They 
were John Davis, nearly 100 years old; 
Bill Kamin, nephew of Chief Pat-kamin, 
and Charley Jules, who described in Indian 
language, that event 76 years ago. Chief 
William Shelton, present-day leader of the 
Indians in this vicinity, told of the difficulty 
of making them understand what the white 
men were proposing. Other speakers for 
the Indians were Charley Blair, of the 
Lummi Tribe; Senator Bishop, of the Fed- 
eration; Wilford Steve, of the Snoqualmie 
Tribe; Joe Campbell, of the Skagit Tribe, 
and Joseph R. Hillaire, of the Lummi 
Tribe. 

George Bain, great-grandson of Sitting 
Bull, introduced by Chief Shelton, gave a 
buffalo and war dance. 

The shaft was unveiled at 4.30 p.m. by 
Lillian Sinclair, a granddaughter of pio- 
neers, and by Robert Guss, a great-grand- 
son of Chief Pat-kanim, who was dressed 
in Indian regalia. 

Mrs. Gilman presented the memorial to 
Governor Roland Hartley, who thanked 
the Daughters of the Amevican Revolution 
for their patriotic devotion, pledged him- 
self to a square deal to the Indians of the 
State and then presented the shaft to the 
Mukilteo school district on whose ground 
it stands. Mrs. Arthur A. Scott, president 
of the school board, accepted the monu- 
ment. 

Mrs. Frank L. Cooper, recently elected 
State Regent, gave one of the principal ad- 
dresses, while Mrs. Amos Hager, Mrs. 
James W. Dootson and Mrs. Harry J. Miller, 
who composed the Marker Committee, 
each spoke briefly. 

Mrs. C. C. GrLMan, 
Past Regent. 
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Mrs. Jutian G. GoopHUE 


National Chairman, Radio Committee 


D. A. R. Radio Programs 


The following schedule does not give the full list of programs being broadcast, as only a small 
proportion of the broadcasts can be arranged, or even time secured, far enough in advance to be 


available for the magazine when it goes to press. 


STATE CITY STATE CHAIRMAN STATION DATE 
“Old Trails in Alabama,” by Peter A. Brannon. 
Mrs. C. BrIsTOL.............. WTIC 
e Raid on Danbury,"" Dec. 
“Lights of Other Days,” by Mrs. William Dec. 
“Washington in Homespun Days,” by Mrs. Arthur C. Titus and 
“Ellis Island,” by Miss Mary Louise Jan. 
ILLINOIS—Chicago WBMM 
Program planned by DeWalt Mechlin Chapter....................0.0-0005: Dec. 
Dec. 
Programs planned by George Rogers Clark 
(Dec. 
Programs planned by Kaskaskia 
| Jan. 
Subject not announced. 
“The Value of the Patriotic Historic Society in America,’ by Mrs. 
Address by Mr. Frederick W. Hinckley. Subject not announced.............. Jan. 
MARYLAND—Baltimore Mrs. GeorGe W. IjAMS.................. WFBR 
“Washington and Baltimore,’ by Dr. Matthew Page Andrews............... Dec. 
“Patriotic Education—Carr Creek,” by Mrs. E. Ernest Woolen.............. Dec. 
“Historical Reminiscences’’ by Mrs. George W. Ijams....................... Dec 
“Washington Bi-Centennial"’ by Dr. James M. Magruder.................... Dec. 
‘Historical Reminiscences"’ by Mrs. George W. Ijams....................... Jan. 
“Historical Reminiscences’ by Mrs. George W. Ijams....................... Jan. 
MASSACHUSETTS—Boston Mrs. CHarLes M. WILForD........... WAAB 
Radio playlet: ‘‘Scene in the Life of Benjamin Franklin,"’ written by 
Mrs. Frank L. Nason, with Nancy H. Harris, State Vice-Regent, 
impersonating her great-great-grandaunt, Mrs. Benjamin Franklin; 
Gretchen Cook, harpist, and Mr. Charles M. Wilford as Benjamin 
“Carl Schurz—a Romantic German-American,"’ by Dr. Claude M. 
Fuess. Vocal music by Madeleine Conant, contralto...................05- Jan. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Philadelphia Mrs. Tuomas F. DuRHAM......... WFI 
*‘Romance of Hictoric Trees,’ by Mrs. Clarence K. Klink. Soprano, 
Mrs. Alfred Grey. Piano, Miss Ruth M. Barber........................6. Dec. 
“*Mary Ball Washington as Wife and Mother,"’ by Mrs. Thomas F. 
Durham. Violin, Miss Florence Haenle. Cello, Miss Irene Hubbard........... Jan. 
**National Defense’’ by Mrs. Marilla H. Barlow. Vocal music................ Dec. 
“Christmas at Valley Forge,” by Rev. Hoyt Henriques. Christmas 
‘George Washington Bi-Centennial,"’ by Mr. Elias A. Wright, 
“The Washington Family in England and America,"’ by Mrs. Harry 
“Mount Vernon,” by Mrs. Eliza Ferry Leary, Honorary-Vice- 
President General, N. S., D.A.R., and Vice-President of the 
Mount Vernon Ladies Association of the Union..................0e0eeeees Jan. 
“=. R. Schools," by Mrs. William H. Pouch, Vice-President 


HOUR 
24—5 p. m. C.S.T. 


15—2:15 p. m. E.S.T. 
22—2:15 p. m. E.S.T. 
29—2:15 p. m. E.S.T. 

5—2:15 p. m. E.S.T. 
12—2:15 p. m. E.S.T. 


9—3:50-4 p. m. C.S.T. 
14 
16 
21 
23 


28 
30'\3:50-4 p. m. C.S.T. 
6 


12—1:45 p. m. C.S.T. 


3:50-4 p. m. C.S.T. 


26—11 a. m. C.S.T. 


11—4:15 p. m. E.S.T 
8—4:15 p. m. E.S.T 
10—2 p. m. E.S.T. 
17—2 p. m. E.S.T. 
24—2 p. m. E.S.T. 
31—2 p. m. E.S.T. 
7—2 p. m. E. S.T. 
14—2 p. m. E.S.T. 
3:30-4 p. m. E.S.T 


21—4 p. m. E.S.T. 
18—4 p. m.E.S.T. 


1—5:15 p. m. M. S.T. 
15—5:15 p. m. M.S.T. 
1 p. m. P.S.T. 
12 
26 


12—1:30 p. m. C.S.T. 
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Book Reviews 


By KATHARINE CaLVERT GooDWIN 


“Guide to Genealogical Research in 
Virginia,” by Kathrine Cox Gottschalk, 
Genealogist. 1931. Price, $1. 


Mrs. Gottschalk fully exemplifies the 
Oxford Dictionary’s definition of “guide” 
as “one who shows the way.” In her short 
and illuminating manual, compiled for the 
benefit of those involved in the intricate 
maze of genealogical research in Virginia, 
she shows how best to approach the sub- 
ject, where to acquire the necessary data. 
Taaeclene, those who contemplate the task 
of tracing their family history would save 
themselves a vast amount of time and labor 
by consulting her valuable synopsis of the 
best information sources. With the pur- 
pose of aiding the average worker, this 
compilation treats mainly in the use of 
original records. 

Virginia was the most English of all 
the Colonies and research there requires 
some knowledge of the functioning of 
church and state. The early records were 
kept by the parishes and courts. While 
churches frequently give vital records. 
such statistics were not officially recorded 
in Virginia until 1850; thus, births, deaths 
and marriages can be approximated only 
through a careful examination and com- 
parison of county records. Mrs. Gotts- 
chalk gives the eight original Virginia 
shires and, by charts, shows their develop- 
ment into counties; the ninth shire, North- 
umberland, was formed in 1648, and 
thereafter the designation of county came in 
use. Along with the listing of every county 
is included the sources of various records 
(wills, deeds, bonds, grants, indentures, tax 
lists, et cetera) and a short analysis of their 
relative value in genealogical research. At 


the end is a brief résumé of church, parish 
and county court records, and the type of 
relevant information to be found in the ar- 
chives of Washington, D. C., Richmond 
and county courthouses. 

Mrs. Gottschalk has assembled her mate- 
rial simply and well; the classification is 
easy to follow, which makes it, both for the 
novice and the experienced researcher, a 
most convenient and reliable reference 
guide. 


“The Ancestors and Descendants of 
Zachariah Eddy of Warren, Pennsyl- 
vania,” by Byron Barnes Horton, A.M. 
Privately printed for the author by the 
Tuttle Company, Rutland, Vermont, 
1930. Obtainable only from B. B. Hor- 
ton, Sheffield, Pa. Price, $10. 


Such a detailed and intimate compila- 
tion of this branch of the Eddy family, writ- 
ten by the great-grandson of Zachariah 
Eddy, should prove of tremendous interest 
to the other thirty living descendants of 
that stalwart pioneer who migrated from 
Vermont to Ohio, and finally settled in 
Warren, Pennsylvania. While previous ac- 
counts of this family have been published 
in Eddy genealogies and in The Eddy Fam- 
ily Association Bulletin, this interesting 
volume will stand out preeminently as an 
authority on its records and traditions. It 
undoubtedly represents years of exhaus- 
tive research in the collection of data, and 
the result is a genealogical masterpiece, re- 
flecting infinite credit on the thoroughness 
and ability of the writer. This edition is 
limited to 200 copies and is dedicated to 
the memory of the author’s grandmother, 
Eliza J. Eddy Barnes. 
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This branch of the family is descended 
from the Rev. William Eddye, vicar of 
Cranbrook, England, through his son Sam- 
uel (1608-87), who landed at Plymouth, 
October 29, 1630. Samuel’s great-great- 
grandson, Zachariah, was the son of Nathan 
Eddy and his wife Eunice Sampson and was 
born November 18, 1778, in Middle- 
boro (?), Massachusetts. He passed his 
boyhood in Vermont, left there in 1798, and 
is thought to have spent the following three 
years in the part of the Northwestern Ter- 
ritory now Ohio, and taken up Government 
land. Abandoning his claims in 1801, he 
started on a journey up the Ohio and Alle- 
gheny rivers, stopped at Warren, Pennsyl- 
vania, liked the newly laid-out town and 
stayed on for the rest of his life. He worked 
as a surveyor, held many local public of- 
fices and became the foremost landed pro- 
prietor. In the War of 1812 he served as 
sergeant in the Second Battalion of Penn- 
sylvania militia. He had married Rose 
Stewart in 1804, by whom he had eight 
children; only one son, Isaac S., left de- 
scendants in the male line who are now liv- 
ing. Up to the time of his decease, Zacha- 
riah Eddy was the oldest living settler of 
Warren County, where he died July 14, 
1872, aged 93 years and 9 months. 

It is around this central figure, with his 
forebears and posterity, that Mr. Horton 
devotes Part I of his book, which includes 
numerous biographical sketches and also 
lists and pedigrees of living and deceased 
descendants. Part II shows Zachariah Ed- 
dy’s lines of descent from John Alden, from 
Abraham Sampson and from Captain Miles 
Standish. A most important feature is the 
Appendix with complete copies of various 
family documents. Among them is the will 
of Rev. William Eddy, dated August 20, 
1616, the inventory of his estate; “The Last 
will and Testament of Captaine Myles 
Standish” of March 7, 1655, and the divi- 
sion of land of Nathan Eddy et al., 1767. 
Indeed, the vast quantity of land deeds and 
transactions indicate that the desire to own 
land was the most marked characteristic of 
the Eddy family. 

References are given in full for all im- 
portant statements—to the original records 
where possible, while printed works are 
italicized. Dates correspond with the orig- 


inal records, no change from old style (in 
use before 1752) to new style. The method 
of arrangement is according to the register 
plan, the use of which the author explains 
fully in his introductory note. There is 
both an index of names and an index of 
places. Typographically the book is per- 
fect, and the eight half-tone illustrations 
are of added interest, especially the frontis- 
piece of Zachariah Eddy himself. 


“The Hussey-Cumberland Mission 
and American Independence; An 
Essay in the Diplomacy of the Amer- 
ican Revolution,” by Samuel Flagg 
Bemis. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, 1931. [London: Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press.] 
Price, $3.50. 


Students of the American Revolution will 
welcome this scholarly essay by George 
Washington University’s professor of his- 
tory, concerning a diplomatic episode long 
neglected by historians. Backed by the 
American Council of Learned Societies, 
Dr. Bemis has assembled a quantity of new 
source material covering the dramatic his- 
tory of the Hussey-Cumberland mission to 
Spain (1779-81) to effect a secret peace 
between that country and Great Britain, 
the colorful negotiations and their bearing, 
by reason of the Franco-American alliance, 
on American independence. 

In the introduction Dr. Bemis explains 
why France was anxious, because of her 
opposition to British maritime policy, to 
include Spain in the American alliance or 
at least in the war with Great Britain; why 
George III and the North ministry refused 
the offer of Spanish mediation which al- 
lowed a de facto independent status to the 
American Colonies, and finally, why Spain, 
with Gibraltar the fixed objective, entered 
the War of American Independence, June 
22, 1779, as an ally of France but not of 
the United States. 

In a terse and readable style, Dr. Bemis 
follows the fortunes of the Irish abbé, 
Thomas Hussey, unscrupulous ecclesiasti- 
cal go-between, intelligence agent and spy 
in the pay of Spain, and the gullible and 
ineffectual Richard Cumberland, second- 
rate playwright and British agent, who set 
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out for Spain April 28, 1780, on the frigate 
Milford to arrange for a separate peace. 
Cumberland’s wife and two dashing daugh- 
ters accompanied him on this strange voy- 
age, and the courtesies and attentions ac- 
corded them at Aranjuez and Madrid 
reveal something of the glamour of 18th- 
century Spanish court life. 

The essay in nowise confines itself to the 
abortive mission, but widening its scope 
even from the immediate diplomatic phases, 
analyzes European policies, the statesman- 
ship of various foreign ministers; de Ver- 
gennes, the astute Frenchman, Count Flori- 
dablanca, keenest Spanish diplomatist of 
his century, and Lord George Germain, 
British Secretary for War, who presided 
over the Foreign Office. 

Ably has Dr. Bemis set forth this little- 
known page of history—the failure of the 
Hussey-Cumberland mission and the por- 
tended great events that never happened; 
well has he shown that it did not fail 
through the impossibility of luring Spain 
from the Family Compact—but because 
George III was unwilling to pay the price 
of Gibraltar for Spanish neutrality and re- 
fused to allow the very subject of the re- 
volted Colonies to enter into any peace 
negotiations. “This fine obstinacy,” states 
Dr. Bemis, “saved the cause of perfect 
American independence.” 

The essay is a small volume of only 132 
pages of text, but practically every page 
has illuminating footnotes giving relevant 
data and all the varied sources of informa- 
tion. In this connection it should be men- 
tioned that Dr. Bemis’ wide field. of re- 
search included visits to the Archivo His- 
térico Nacional at Madrid, and the Public 
Record Office in London where were lo- 
cated Cumberland’s confidential despatches, 
of which photostats were made by the His- 
torical Mission of the Library of Congress. 
Additional material was obtained from the 
state archives of Naples, Venice and Vienna. 
In the Appendix are reproduced some of 
the more significant documents, among 
them correspondence between Hussey and 
Floridablanca, and the lafter’s plan for 
public and secret treaties of peace between 
England and Spain (in Spanish); Hus- 
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sey’s inimitable travel memorandum for 
Cumberland of May 24, 1780; and Ver- 
genne’s memoir on the conclusion of a truce 
with Great Britain (February, 1781)—this 
last in French. The index is not a large 
one but entirely adequate. A cover map 
shows the parts of the United States held 
by British forces in April, 1779, and was 
designed by the cartographer of the Library 
of Congress from information furnished by 
the author. 

With America now admitted to secret 
sessions at the council tables of Europe, the 
book should prove especially interesting 
for giving a clearer understanding of sharp 
statecraft and tortuous European diplo- 
macy 150 years ago. 


“The Liberty Bells of Pennsylvania,” 
by Rev. John Baer Stoudt, D.D. Pub- 
lished by William J. Campbell, Phila- 
delphia, 1931. Price, $5. 


As the title indicates, this is the story 
of the famous Liberty Bell of Philadelphia 
that pealed forth the tidings of the dawn of 
American independence, ai. the country 
bells which reechoed the message. Around 
these bells, taken as symbols of the birth 
of our freedom, Dr. Stoudt has amassed a 
quantity of authentic material covering 
their historic associations, and has arranged 
his data in chronicle form—the first com- 
plete account of this subject ever published. 
The chief significance of the Liberty Bell is 
that it was the expression of American 
sentiment at the time of certain notable 
events, which the author has recorded with 
painstaking zeal, and a coherence difficult 
to accomplish in a work of this type. Its 
wide patriotic scope in a new field of Penn- 
sylvania German research should make it a 
standard volume on American history ref- 
erence shelves. 

Following the long and dramatic chron- 
icle of the Liberty Bell are short accounts 
of the bells of Philadelphia (Christ Church 
and St. Peters), and the liberty bells of 
Easton, Allentown, Berks County, Lancaster 
County, Lebanon, York County, Chester, 
and the Independence Bell of Bethlehem. 
The final chapter reproduces in full Wil- 
liam Penn’s Charter of Liberties of 1701. 


A ISTORIC Philadelphia 


provided an inspiring setting for the 
third Eastern Divisional Conference, which 
opened at the Bellevue Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, the afternoon of Thursday, 
November 19. Mrs. Lowell Fletcher Hobart, 
President General, presided over the ses- 
sions. Mrs. Joseph M. Caley, State Regent, 
of Pennsylvania, was chairman of arrange- 
ments, with chapters in and near the city 
acting as hostesses. There were 386 mem- 
bers registered from nine States. 

The keynote of the Conference was the 
promotion of the National Society’s patri- 
otic work. In her opening address Mrs. 
Hobart said in part: 


“Our form of goverment is the greatest in its 
protection of childhood, womanhood and human- 
ity at large. Does it not seem imperative that 
the individual American should keep our stand- 
ards high and do credit to those who have gone 
before? 

“The individual member of our Society should 
try to have an intelligent conception of the debt 
we owe the founders of this nation for setting up 
a government which gives us the right of personal 
freedom, protection in our homes, the right of 
worship, the privilege of holding private property 
accumulated through honest toil.” 


The members were cordially welcomed to 
Philadelphia by Mrs. Caley. A response 
from Miss Margaret B. Barnett, Corre- 
sponding Secretary General, followed. Hon. 
Harry A. Mackey, Mayor of Philadelphia, 
extended the city’s welcome. 

The remainder of the afternoon session 
was devoted to reports of divisional vice- 
chairmen, given alphabetically from Better 
Films through Historical Research. The re- 
ports were all concise and informative. 

At 4.30 the members went to Hannah 


Eastern Divisional Meeting 


Dorotuy W. TayLor 
Vice-Chairman of Publicity 


Penn House, Mrs. George Horace Lorimer, 
President, where a delightful tea was held. 
The evening session was addressed by 
Representative Clyde Kelly, who spoke on 
“George Washington and the Postal Serv- 
ice.” A musical program was given by the 
Trio Classique. An informal reception, 
with the National Officers and State Regents 
receiving, brought the evening to a close. 

Friday morning the members again as- 
sembled for the completion of committee 
discussions. Just before the convention 
closed the seven States of the Division voted 
$500 of “Sunshine” in honor of the Presi- 
dent General. Mrs. Nathaniel Beaman, 
State Regent of Virginia, invited the Di- 
vision to hold its next meeting in Rich- 
mond. The President General explained 
that the continuing of divisional confer- 
ences would be decided upon by the next 
administration. 

Exhibits were displayed by Crossnore 
(North Carolina) School and by the follow- 
ing committees: Better Films, Conservation 
and Thrift, Ellis Island, and National De- 
fense. The latter was particularly popular 
and required its own large room. 

The following National Officers living in 
the Eastern Division were present: Vice- 
Presidents General: Mrs. N. Howland 
Brown and Mrs. David D. Caldwell; Cor- 
responding Secretary General, Miss Marga- 
ret B. Barnett; Organizing Secretary Gen- 
eral, Mrs. William A. Becker; Registrar 
General, Mrs. Josiah A. Van Orsdel; State 
Regents: Mrs. Joseph M. Caley, Pennsyl- 
vania; Mrs. Edward W. Cooch, Delaware; 
Miss Helen Harman, District of Columbia; 
Mrs. John G. H. Lilburn, Maryland; Mrs. 
C. Edward Murray, New Jersey; Mrs. 
Nathaniel Beaman, Virginia; Mrs. Paul O. 
Reymann, West Virginia. 
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Genealogical Data in Printed 
Court Reports 


JEAN STEPHENSON 


( a use of the printed 


court reports as a source of genealogical 
information, or as a guide to the location 
of genealogical records, has been much neg- 
lected. Yet it is a source open to anyone 
who has time and patience to search the 
court reports. And the advantage about it 
is that these reports are to be found in 
many towns where there are few genealogi- 
cal publications available. 

When in any lawsuit the decision reached 
by the lower court is not accepted by the 
parties to the suit, it is appealed to a 
higher court. The higher court considers 
the case and renders a decision. The deci- 
sions of these higher courts are printed and 
are available in any law library. The re- 
ports of the Supreme Court of the United 
States begin as early as 1789. The early 
reports in the other federal courts were not 
printed for many years, but most of them 
prior to 1879 have been now gathered to- 
gether and printed as Federal cases. Since 
that date they appear in the Federal Re- 
porter. Each State has a series of reports, 
some beginning at the close of the Revolu- 
tion and others not for some years later, but 
all quite complete since about 1810. The 
controversies culminating in court often ex- 
tend back fifty years or more. 

Many items of interest will be found in 
these reports. In early days land surveys 
were inaccurate and often appeal was made 
to the courts to settle boundaries. Disputes 
arose as to construction of wills; wills or 
marriage settlements were destroyed; va- 
lidity of marriages had to be settled. All 
these matters came to the courts. Often in 
a case where no pedigree is involved papers 
filed to support one point will give dates 
of birth or death or family details of great 
value to the genealogist. 

Not long ago an effort was being made to 
ascertain some facts regarding the settle- 
ment, by some French noblemen, of islands 
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on the Georgia coast subsequent to the 
French Revolution. The family papers had 
been destroyed. Official papers in Georgia 
could not be located. In looking over the 
United States Supreme Court reports it was 
found that in the settlement of the estate of 
one of these noblemen, his executor had 
filed a suit for an accounting, which, be- 
cause of legal points involved, had gone 
to the Supreme Court. The printed report 
gave some additional information. On ex- 
amination of the papers in the case, filed in 
the clerk’s office, there were found copies 
of family correspondence giving much 
genealogical data, copies of two wills, sev- 
eral records of deaths and much other 
priceless information. 

Often much of value is printed in the re- 
port. Often the printed report will give 
little data but will indicate the parties con- 
cerned are of the family desired and a 
search of the papers filed in the case will 
disclose the information needed. 

It is rather interesting to notice that it is 
in the sections of the country where the 
early records are least accessible that the 
cases before the courts contain the most 
genealogical information, such as in con- 
nection with the westward emigration from 
Pennsylvania and Virginia to Ohio and 
Kentucky, and in the Mississippi Valley. 

As an example of the material to be 
found, the genealogical data from some of 
the printed court reports will be summa- 
rized briefly here. 


Dup.ey of Connecticut (7 Wheat. 59) : 


Thomas Dudley of Connecticut died in 
1769, leaving a widow who died in 1783, 
and seven children, of which the youngest 
was Joseph Gerriel, born 1765; and the 
oldest was William, born 1755, died 1786, 
leaving seven children, two of whom were 
Joseph and Samuel. Papers in the case 
show descent of Thomas Dudley from Gov- 
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ernor Dudley, whose will was probated in 
Massachusetts in 1720. The papers give 
dates and details of these three generations 
and also trace it further back. 


BaGweELL of Delaware (4 Dall. xi): 


Thomas Bagwell of Sussex County, Dela- 
ware, made his will 15 April, 1690. It was 
proved 16 September, 1690. He left chil- 
dren: William, Francis, John, Thomas, 
Ann, Valiance (all under 21 years of age), 
and also Elizabeth Tilney and Comfort 
Leatherberry. Of these, William was mar- 
ried twice, having by one marriage, a son 
William; and by the other, a daughter 
Agnes, who married John Adams. This son 
William died, leaving a widow Ann, and 
daughters Patience and Elizabeth, who had 
no children. The widow Ann married, 2d, 
Benjamin Burtin; and had two daughters, 
Comfort and Ann, who married Thomas 
Robinson. What a find this would be for 
one tracing the Bagwells or the ancestry of 
any descendant of the Adams, Tilney or 
Leatherberry families! The papers in the 
case would give still more details, all 
proven and settled legally 140 years ago, 
and carrying the line back to the first set- 
tlement of Delaware. 

Changes in name are most confusing to 
the climber of the family tree. Sometimes 
that point can be definitely settled by the 
reports. 


DANIEL of Georgia (12 Wheat. 566) : 
James Daniel left, at his death, his wife 
Nancy and two grandchildren, Patsey 
Hendrick and Jesse Daniel Austin. Patsey 
was born in 1796 and died in 1805. Her 
father, Robert Hendrick, married, 2nd, be- 
fore 1805, Mary , and had a daughter 
Louisa, who married Gibbes. He died 
in 1814 and his widow Mary married 
Williamson. The other grandchild Jesse, 
whose mother had been Betsy Austin, 
changed his name to Jesse Austin Daniel, 
married and had many children. 


HARPENDING of New York (16 Pet. 455): 
John H. Haberdinck was in New York 
City in 1696, and died, 1722, leaving a 
widow Mayken, but no children. His heir 
was John Haberdinck, Jr. The papers in 
the case trace the descent from him to Peter 


Haberding and Smith Harpending (1842), 
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the report stating those were variations of 
the name. 


Gassies of Louisiana (6 Pet. 759) : 


The French used double names and 
usually dropped the surname in this coun- 
try, which makes the connection often dif- 
ficult. One such break is mended in a case 
which also shows the origin of the family 
in France. Jean Gassies Ballon, native of 
Barsac, France, was in Baton Rouge in 
1829, where his son Pierre Gassies, who 
had been naturalized an American citizen, 
lived and reared a family. 


VisscHER of New York (8 Cr. 388: 9 Cr. 

125) : 

General Garret Visscher, alias Fisher, 
was born in New York. He was an officer 
in the British Army, and died in England 
after the Revolution. The papers show his 
relationship to his heirs named Visscher 
and Fisher, who lived near Albany. In 1811 


one of them was Nanning J. Visscher. 


It is most difficult to identify the country 
of origin of late-comers to the Colonies, or 
those who came after the Revolution and 
prior to 1820. As frequently there were 
questions of alienage under the Jay Treaty 
to be settled in such cases, information can 
often be found in the reports. 


CAMPBELL and Bearp of Kentucky (12 
Wheat. 193; 9 Pet. 301): 


Allen Campbell died in Ireland before 
1799. He had married twice, having at least 
three children by first marriage and one by 
the second. By the first: (1) John, came to 
Virginia before the Revolution, served as 
an officer in the Revolution, was granted 
military lands in Ohio and Kentucky, lived 
in Kentucky until his death in 1799, unmar- 
ried. (2) Robert, a citizen of Virginia, at 
the time of his death—1805—in Kentucky, 
unmarried. (3) Sarah, born in Ireland; 
moved to Kentucky, 1800; died there Oc- 
tober, 1806; married Beard. Left chil- 
dren: (a) William, came to United States, 
1790; died, 1813; married, Ist, , had 
Nancy C., married Robert Bywaters; and 
Sarah, married Hankerson Bywaters. Mar- 
ried, 2nd, , and had: William A.; 
Catherine, married Henry H. Shepard; 
Mary, married Lewis Hawkins; Charles, 
born after 1806, died 1831, unmarried; 
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Joseph, born after 1806; John, born after 
1806. (b) Joseph, moved to Kentucky, 
1800; married ; had: Henry; 
Ann, married Lawrence Daley; Isabella, 
married Charles McLear; Sarah, married 
Francis McLear, Joseph. (c) Elizabeth, 
married McGowan. By the second 
marriage: (4) Allen, born about 1780; 
came to United States in 1796; lived in 
Philadelphia until December, 1799; moved 
to Kentucky; died 6 September, 1804; un- 


married. 


Lawson of Pennsylvania (2 Dall. 286) : 


Mrs. Janet Morrison, of Cumberland 
County, Pennsylvania, died after 1779. She 
had no sisters. Her only brother was James 
Lawson, of Ireland, who had children: 
James, who came from Ireland to Penn- 
sylvania with his family in 1779; Thomas 
and Francis. 


Wuite of Pennsylvania (4 How. 289): 


Frederick White, born in Germany about 
1718, came to Pennsylvania in 1755; set- 
tled in Lancaster County, where he died, 
1798; left a widow and one child Frederick, 
born 1794, died 1800. Widow married, 
nine months later, George Eckert and had 
several children, one being Jacob K. 
Eckert, born 1799. Frederick White had a 
half-sister in Germany, whose descendants 
were named Bonert, Zeller and Shultzheius. 


It is not always easy to learn from which 
of the thirteen original States settlers in 
the newer States came. Here the reports 
often help materially. 


Mivau of South Carolina and Louisiana 
(12 Pet. 150): 


Joseph Milah, of Richland District, South 
Carolina, married, lst, McGuire, 
whose sister Sarah married Henry Frank- 
lin and moved to Louisiana. They had no 
children. He married, 2nd, Letitia . 
and moved to Louisiana soon after 1805; 
died in St. Helena Parish, Louisiana, July, 
1834, leaving children, under age, John 
and Josiah. His widow married John Zach- 
arie in 1836. 


Ormssy of Pennsylvania and Mississippi 
(8 Pet. 244) : 


John Ormsby (died 19 December, 1805) 
acquired land in Allegheny County, Penn- 
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sylvania, in 1796; married Jane (died 
13 June, 1799) and had: (1) —— 
married Dr. Nathaniel Bedford, who died 
8 July, 1790, without issue; (2) John, died 
in Mississippi August, 1795, leaving daugh- 
ter Mary, who married Gabriel Swayze 
(also called Sayre); (3) Joseph B., died 
20 December, 1803; (4) Oliver, died 20 
December, 1832; (5) Sidney, married 
Isaac Gregg and was insane in 1834. 


JencKEs of Rhode Island and New Hamp- 
shire (2 Pet. 627; 10 Pet. 293) : 
Jenckes died, 1774, in Providence, 
Rhode Island, leaving: a daughter Lydia, 
married Pitcher and died 10 August, 
1794; and a son Jonathan, who died 31 
January, 1787, in Winchester, Cheshire 
County, New Hampshire. He married 
Cynthia (who died in Vermont) and 
had Cynthia, married Joel Hastings. Gives 


names of her heirs, children and grand- 
children. 


Coutson of Virginia and North Carolina: 
Busu of Kentucky; 
Payne of North Carolina (9 Pet. 62): 


This case gives bits of history of three 
families. Brothers, Isaac, Jeremiah and 
Jacob Coulson lived in Virginia. In 1785 
Isaac lived in Davidson County, North 
Carolina. Returned to Virginia in 1787 
after death of his father; married; lived in 
Grayson County, Virginia, died 1791, leav- 
ing a son John Coulson. Josiah Payne died 
in 1805, leaving a son George Payne. Wil- 
liam Bush, of Clarke County, Kertucky, 
died before 1822, leaving three sons. 


Rocers and Dickinson of Virginia and 

Kentucky (8 Pet. 419) : 

George Rogers, of Caroline County, Vir- 
ginia, died March, 1802; had seven chil- 
dren: (1) John, who had land in Kentucky 
on a military warrant and died April, 1794, 
unmarried. (2) Edmund, moved to Ken- 
tucky 1783. (3) Thomas, moved to Barren 
County, Kentucky, 1811; and four daugh- 
ters. 

James Dickinson kept Eagle Tavern in 
Richmond; bought military land from John 
Rogers, 1794; died Norfolk, Virginia, 
1806; married Mary ; had Ann, who 


married William C. Holt. 
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Sometimes in one case data will be given 
concerning many unrelated families. Here 


is a good example (10 Pet. 180) : 


Boone: 


Thomas Boone, of Oly Township, Berks 
County, Pennsylvania, 1787, was in Ken- 
tucky in 1802, 1810, 1819, but lived in 
Pennsylvania, where he died December, 
1827. George Boone, of Madison County, 
Kentucky, 1787, was living in Shelby 
County, 1817. Hezekiah Boone, of Tennes- 
see, in 1802 was an uncle of Thomas Boone. 
Mention is made of Squire Boone and 
Boone Engles and the papers show their 
we to Thomas, George and Hezi- 
kiah. 


Hoy: 


Major William Hoy, of Lincoln County, 
Virginia, died about 1787. All his chil- 
dren were then under 21. Among them 
were: (1) Elizabeth, married John South. 
(2) William. (3) Pathenia, married John 
Sappington. (4) Cecelia, married John 
Newland. (5) James. (6) Fanny. Full 
details are given in the papers filed in the 
case. 


SEARCY: 


Reuben Searcy, of Fayette County, Ken- 
tucky, 1781, died without heirs. 


SMELTZER: 


Peter Smeltzer settled in Bourbon 
County, Kentucky, 1791; died before 1806, 
leaving widow Barbara, and children: 
Anna Maria, John and Jacob. 


Frequently it develops that a much-de- 
sired will is not to be found, either be- 
cause the records have been destroyed or 
because the exact county in which to look 
is not known. Wills are often filed to sup- 
port a case and sometimes are printed in 
the reports. 


Harris of Pennsylvania (4 Dall. 159) : 


John Harris, of Dauphin County, made 
his will 25 May, 1790; proved 2 August, 
1791; mentioned children: David, Robert, 
James, Mary McClay, Martha Hanna. Exec- 
utors were William McClay, David Harris, 
Robert Harris, John Andrew Hanna, 
Joseph Ware and John McClay. 
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BLEDSOE of Tennessee (11 How. 328) : 

Isaac and Anthony Bledsoe were broth- 
ers and lived in Mero District, in what was 
later Tennessee. Isaac was married to Caty 
, and had, among other children, Mary, 
born about 1778, married Read. An- 
thony was wounded by the Indians and died 
within a few hours on 20 July, 1788. A 
graphic description of the fort and of his 
death is given. While wounded he made 
his will, which was duly proved October, 
1788. The equity records of Mero District 
were burned in 1796. A copy of the will 
was filed in this case. He left a widow 
Mary, and ten children, another child be- 
ing born after his death. They were: (1) 
Henry R., died about 1822; (2) Sally, 
married David Shelby; (3) Rachel, mar- 
ried William Neely; (4) Betsy, married 
James Clendening, who died 1822, leaving 
children, one being Martha, married to 
James Patterson; (5) Susan, married Wil- 
liam Penny; (6) Abraham, died about 
1816; (7) Isaac; (8) Polly, married, 
1799, James Weatherhead and moved to 
Mississippi in 1818, where he died 1843; 
(9) Thomas, under age when killed by 
Indians October, 1794; (10) Anthony, 
under age when killed by Indians April, 
1794; (11) Prudence (posthumous child), 
married Joseph Sewell. Reference is made 
to other cases giving more family history. 
This is especially interesting because An- 
thony Bledsoe was an officer in the Revo- 
lution. 


Row .anp of Pennsylvania (4 Dall. 131): 

James Rowland bought land in York 
County, 1741, and conveyed it to Robert 
Rowland, who devised it, by will dated 9 
January, 1799, to his sons, James, John 
and Matthew. These sons had an uncle 
James Robinson, Sr., whose son was also 
James Robinson. 


Jounson of Pennsylvania (1 Dall. 415; 

4 Dall. 63) : 

The record of the brothers and sisters 
of this family are given in their wills, 
which are filed in these cases. (1) Richard 
Johnson lived in Lancaster County; made 
will 12 August, 1767; wife was Ann ‘ 
who married, 2d, Kennedy. No chil- 
dren of the Johnson marriage. (2) Cath- 
erine Johnson married Caspar Wistar. She 
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was dead in 1797; had Richard, Margaret, 
Rebecca, Catherine, Sarah, and Caspar, the 
first three being dead in 1797, but all had 
married and left children. (3) Anne John- 
son married, lst, Lukens; 2d, Thomas 
Nedrow; was dead in 1797; had by first 
marriage John, Mary, Daniel, Derrick, and 
Rebecca, all being dead in 1797, but all 
leaving children. (4) John Johnson mar- 
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ried ; was dead in 1797; had Anthony, 
John, Joseph and Margaret, who died be- 
fore 1797, but left children. (5) Margaret 
married Reuben Haines; was dead in 1797; 
had Caspar, Catherine, Josiah, dead in 
1797, leaving one son Reuben who died 
without issue. (6) Rebecca married 
Vanaken; had son Paul born before 1767, 
died before 1797. 


(To Be Continued ) 


Bicentennial Plates Sponsored by D. A. R. 


( — Wedgewood din- 


ner plates are sponsored by the National 
Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution in connection with the com- 
memoration of the 200th anniversary of the 
birth of George Washington. The plates 
are made of ivory Queensware. The border, 
an adaptation of an early Wedgewood 
motif, is in Staffordshire colorings, as are 
the center scenes, which are printed from 
hand-engraved copper plate. 

The twelve subjects on the plates repre- 
sent portraits of General Washington and 
Martha, Mount Vernon, Birth of the Ameri- 
can Flag, Surrender of Cornwallis at York- 
town, Washington Monument (from the 
south portico of Memorial Continental 
Hall) ; seal of the Society of the D. A. R., 
signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
“Old _ Ironsides,” Memorial Continental 
Hall, Constitution Hall and Independence 
Hall. 

The first edition of these plates will be 
designated on the reverse by the Society’s 
seal and the facsimile signature of Washing- 
ton and will appear on all orders received 
before December 31, 1931. 

The President General, Mrs. Hobart, in 
an open letter to the Society members, states 
that: 


The Wedgwood plates are being made for the 
Society with original views, therefore they will not 
be on the market before April 1, nor will the dies 
be made until a sufficient number of orders have 
been received to warrant this expense. 


I would suggest that you send in your request 
to the Treasurer General, stating the number of 
dozens desired by your chapter or yourself, at your 
earliest opportunity. The sooner we have ihese 
orders, the sooner we can hope to secure the fin- 
ished plates. 

The National Society is to receive a generous 
commission on every dozen, with the local chapter 
retaining a larger commission for each dozen sold. 
The chapter will have to pay expressage only, as 
there will be no charge for packing. 


The National Society also endorsed a 
sale of 12 pictorial plates of Staffordshire 
ware. The chapters likewise benefit by the 
sale of these Bicentennial Plates of Staf- 
fordshire ware. These may be had in either 
royal blue, pink or mauve. The views in the 
center of the plates are: Mount Vernon, 
Sulgrave Manor, Wakefield, Washington 
and his Mother, Washington Crossing the 
Delaware, Washington at Trenton, Wash- 
ington and Lafayette at Mount Vernon, 
Washington and His Family, Washington’s 
Headquarters at Morristown, Washington 
at Valley Forge, Surrender of Cornwallis, 
and Adams proposing Washington as Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

These plates are made in England of fine 
earthenware by the famous Crown Ducal 
Pottery. The designs are furnished from 
hand-engraved copper plates with imperish- 
able colors under the glaze to insure dur- 
ability. Any number of dozens may be 
ordered sent to different addresses. These 
orders must go to Mrs. William A. Becker, 
79 Lloyd Road, Montclair, N. J. 


Marriage Bonds Filed in Monongalia 
Virginia (Now West Virginia) 


Copied by Tuomas Ray DILLeE 


DaTE 


1842 


Aug. 1 


Aug. 15 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 


‘Snider, Casandra 


Secretary, Sons of the Revolution, Morgantown, West Virginia 


Part XIII 


¥ HE following is a complete list of the marriage bonds of Monongalia County, 
Virginia (now West Virginia), from 1796 to 1850. The list runs chronologically. The first name 
is the name of the contracting party, the second name under it being the female contracting 
party; the first name to the right of said contracting parties being the name of the father, 
mother, or in a few cases the name of the deceased husband of the female contracting party; 
and the name to the right of the last mentioned persons being the name of the bondsman. 

The stars after the name of the parent indicates that they had by written ¢onsent agreed to 
the marriage or to a license to be issued. 


NAMES 


Shuttlesworth, Joshua 
Sapp, Rebec 
Jolliffe, Alpheus 
Griffith, Benj. H. 

Howell, Catherine........... 
Taylor, Samuel 
Robinson, Rebecca 
Lemley, Jeremiah 
McLane, Joseph A. 

Kisner, Wm. 
King, Susannah 
Hull, Jesse H. 
Courtney, Elizabeth 
Thomas, Israel 
Brookover, Orpha........... 
Madera, Christian 

Keck, John W. 
Snodgrass, Serena Jane 
Stealy, Edmund 
Hawthorn, Mary Ann 
Davis, John M. 
White, Margaret 
Ebert, John 
Gappen, Rachel 
Lemley, Clark 


Garlow, Joseph 

Davis, Eliza Ann............ 
South, Benjamin 

Gapen, Matilda 
Lantz, Simon 
Thomas, Artemacy.......... 
Russell, Israel 

McCormick, Susannah....... 
Kern, Jacob 
Dean, Mary 


DAUGHTER OF 


Austin, Joseph 


Howell, Leven... .. 
Robinson, Thos. ... 


Bowers, Solomon . 
Lazier, Wm. 
King, Sarah... 
Courtney, Wm. 
Brookover, John 
Williams, ——... 
Snodgrass, Lemuel 
Hawthorn, Robert 
White, Grafton... 
Gappen, Stephen 
Snider, Jeremiah 
Davis, Thomas 
Gapen, Stephen. 
Thomas, Wm., Esq. 
McCormick, Joseph 


Dean, Isaac... 
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Shuttlesworth, Philip 


..Austin, Joseph 


Howell, Leven 


..Robinson, Thos. 


Bowers, Solomon 


Lazier, Wm. 


Smith, Henry 


..Courtney, Wm. 


..Brookover, John 


Lewis, Benj. 


.. Snodgrass, Lemuel 


.. Dering, Henry 


White, Michael 


..Gappen, Daniel 


Snider, Jeremiah 


..Davis, Thomas 


--Gapen, David 


.. Thomas, Wm. 
.. McCormick, Joseph 


Hill, Robert J. 


a 

Sapp, Benj................... 

12 

Sept. 22 

Oct. 4 

> Oct. 10 

Oct. 13 

Be Oct. 14 

Oct. 20 

Oct. 22 

Oct. 24 

“a Oct. 31 

= Nov. 12 

Nov. 15 

fie Nov. 18 

Dec. 1 

iG 
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Apr. 
June 15 
July 27 


NAMES 


Tennant, Andrew 
Shively, Elizabeth 
Hunt, Daniel 

Tribbey, Melinda....... 
Mony, Zadock 

Riggs, Elizabeth........ 
Reppart, Alfred C. 
Evans, Eliza Jane....... 
Chadwick, John 
Lowrey, Harriet......... 
Lowe, Levi 
Shuttlesworth, Eliza Jane 
White, Jefferson 
Butcher, Mary.......... 
Bircher, Robert 


Morgan, Alexander 
Carter, Virginia 
Smith, George 
Boyd, Wm. 

Jones, Malinda......... 
Sharper, Peter 

Bowers, John 

Baker, Harriet.......... 
Basnett, Jacob 

Finnell, Julia Ann...... 
Sidwell, Job 

Brakeiron, Mary Jane... 
Cunningham, James 
Wade, Catherine....... 
Powell, Isaac, Jr. 
Powell, Hannah......... 
Keyes, Cleon 

Holland, Hannah........ 
Pickenpaugh, Nicholas 
Kaufman, Eliza Jane... 
Bainbridge, Alpheus 
Shuttlesworth, Caroline. . 
Evans, Janes 

Shuttlesworth, Philip 
Sapp, Charlotte......... 
Wilson, Wm. 

Devault, Ann Eliza...... 
Robe, Josiah 

Runner, Henry, Jr. 
Rohr, Catharine........ 
Trickett, James 

Kisner, Hester Ann..... 
Rice, Abraham 
Toothman, Drusilla...... 
Cox, Wm. 

Morgan, Nancy......... 
Exline, Solomon 

Fast, Susannah......... 
Brown, Emanuel 
Chesney, Rachel........ 
Eckhart, John 
Johnson, Wm. 


Wells, Deborah......... 
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DAUGHTER OF 


.. Shively, Jacob 


Enoch 
....Lowry, Harriet...... 
..+.Shuttlesworth, Archibald 
....Butcher, Lemuel 
....Lowe, David. . 
....Carter, John, dec. 


Widow of 
...-Davis, John. . 


....Jones, Nancy 


...eGray, John.... 


....Baker, John W. 
....Finnell, Robert 


....Brakeiron, Jacob 


....Wade, Joseph... . 
....Powell, Isaac, Sr. 
....Holland, Rezin 

_,. Kaufman, —— 


....Shuttlesworth, John 


....Toothman, Christopher 
....Morgan, Evan 
....Fast, Jacob 
....Chesney, Wm. 
...-Hays, Charles 
....Wells, Joseph 


-Shively, Jacob 


.. Hawkins, David 


. Evans, Eugenius 


. Shuttlesworth, Archibald 
. Butcher, Lemuel 


. Lowe, David 


. Price, Wm. W. 
.. Lazzell, Thomas 
. Turner, Lewis 


... Gray, John 


SuRETY 


Tribbey, Wm. 


Dering, Geo. S. 


Dorton, John 


- Baker, John W. 
. Finnell, Reuben 


Brakeiron, Jacob 


.. Stillwell, Chas., Jr. 


.. Powell, Isaac, Sr. 
.. Holland, Rezin 
. Pickenpaugh, Sandford 


. Shuttlesworth, Joshua 


. Chadwick, D. C. 


. Sapp, Benj. 


. Devault, Abraham 


. Ray, Geo. S. 
- Rohr, John 


..Kisner, Alpheus 


. Toothman, Jacob 


Cox, Thomas H. 


Stansberry, Stephen 


. Chesney, Wm. 


.. Hays, Charles 
.. Wells, Joseph 


Date 
1842 
Dec. 9 
Dec. 12 
....Tribbey, Wm. 
Dec. 12 
...+Riggs, Levi... 
Dec. 17 
Dec. 19 
Dec. 20 
Dec. 28 
1843 
Jan. 8 4 
Jan. 14 q 
Jan. 30 
Feb. 1 ; 
Feb. 4 
Feb. 7 
Feb. 10 
Feb. 13 
Feb. 16 i 
Mar. 8 
Mar. 13 
Mar. 20 
....Ray, Jennett 
Mar. 27 
....5app, Benj. 
Mar. 27 q 
....Devault, Abraham 
Apr. 4 
....Smell, Jacob 
Apr. 12 
....Rohr, John 
Apr. 17 
....Kisner, Samuel 
Apr. 18 
Apr. 20 ; 
Apr. 26 


NAMES 


Snider, Jeremiah 
Minor, Fanny 
Liming, John 
Horner, Mary 
Utt, John 
Neighbours, Jane 
Fleeharty, Adam 
Wilson, Margaret 
Chisler, Jacob 
Addison, Elizabeth 
Shehen, Daniel 
Frankenberry, John 

Morrow, Martha 
Clovis, Jacob B. 
Chaffin, Elizabeth 
Donley, Wm. 
Chesney, Margaret 
Strowther, Jacobs 
Ferrell, Letha 
Griffith, Uriah 
Ramsey, Sarah M........... 
Grant, Baldwin 

Dering, Harriet E.......... 
Cunningham, John 
Alexander, Matilda 
Youst, Levi 
Michael, Tabitha 
Robey, Middleton 
Jenkins, Mary 
Holland, John 
Tarleton, Mary Ann Aseneth. 
Bell, Emanuel 

Cordery, Belinda, Benitha. . 
Hawkins, Thos. F. 

Reed, Polly Ann 
Cleland, Morgan 
Steel, Maria 
Titus, Levi 
Stewart, Ann Elizabeth 
Bryan, Joshua 
Higgins, Sarah Ann 
Haymond, Augustus 
Madera, Rebecca 
Anderson, John 
Tennant, Margaret 
Campbell, Wm. F 
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DAUGHTER OF 


Minor, Alexander . 
Horner, Jacob 
Neighbours, Wm. W. 


Wilson, George 
Addison, Wm. 


Cox, Levi 


Chaffin, Robert 


Chesney, Nancy.............. 


Ferrell, Hannah 
Ramsey, Samuel 
Dering, Geo. S.. 
Alexander, Geo. 
Michael, Henry. . 
Jenkins, Geo., dec. 
Tarleton, Caleb... 
Cordery, Thos... 
Reed, Nathaniel 
Steel, James 
Stewart, Chas. 
Higgins, Wm.... 
Madera, Nicholas B. 


Tennant, Adam B. 


Boyers, Elizabeth........... Boyers, Jacob 
Morris, Franklin B. 
Smith, Elizabeth............ Smith, Samuel 
Varner, Joseph 
Hale, Wm 
Burnette, Thos. 
Hale, Wm....... 
Holland, Alpheus 
Devault, Sarah Ann......... Devault, Abraham 
Stillions, Samuel 
Davis, Elizabeth............ Davis, Hannah. ... 
McMasters, Elias 
Wells, John B. 
yers, Hezekiah 
Beall, Mary N.............. Beall, James. 
re, Asa 
Myers, Elizabeth............ Myers, David 


SuRETY 


.. Barrickman, Jacob 
.. Horner, Isaac 
.. Neighbours, Wm. W. 
.. Wilson, Wm. 
.. Addison, Wm. 
Cox, Levi 
Hill, Geo. 
Chaffin, Robert 
Ramsey, Oliver 
_... Ferrell, H. R. 
.. Ramsey, Samuel 
Dering, Geo. S. 


oo Alexander, Geo. 
.. Boyles, Chas. 
.. McShane, Cornelius 
.. Tarleton, Caleb 
.. Cordery, Isaac 
.. Reed, Nathaniel 
.. Steel, James 
.. Stewart, Chas. 
.. Tucker, Thos., guardian 
.. Madera, Nicholas B. 
.. Tennant, Adam B. 
.. Hanway, John 
Morris, Jeffries 
.. Bowlby, John H. 
.. Hale, Job 
es Hale, Job 
.. Devault, Abraham 
.. Murphy, Wm. 
.. Wells, John B. 
Burkshire, R. L. 


Myers, David 
Core, Michael 
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Aug. 29 

Sept. 2 

Sept. 4 

es Sept. 6 

48 Sept. 12 

3 Sept. 21 Widow of 

Sept. 22 

Oct. 9 

Oct. 10 

Oct. 10 

Oct. 12 
Oct. 16 

Oct. 24 

a 

Nov. 11 

be Nov. 11 

Nov. ll 

Nov. 13 

Nov. 13 

Nov. 14 

Nov. 18 

Nov. 18 

Nov. 20 

Nov. 23 

ov. 

Nov. 27 

Dec. 17 
Dec. 18 

ee oe 
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DaTE NAMES DAUCHTER OF SURETY 
1843 
Dec. 19 Eastburn, John 
Riggs, James...... ... MeMasters, Elias 
Dec. 23 Frum, Josephus 
Boyd, Mary Jane........... Boyd, Margaret, dec. Frum, Wm. 
Dec. 25 Steele, Moses 
Gray, William... . Gray, William 
Dec. 25 Courtney, Geo. 
Wade, Elcey Jane.......... - Wade, Thomas .. Wade, Thomas 
1 
Jan. 3 Hare, James 
Vandevort, Mary............ Vandevort, Josiah . Vandevort, Josiah 
Jan. 4 Gidley, Michael W. 
Courtney, Matilda........... Courtney, Wm. ... Courtney, Wm. 
Jan. 9 Howell, Geo. 
Ey Per Holland, Brice, dec. ... Howell, Capell 
Jan. 22 Tarleton, Thos. 
Jacobs, Benj... . Jacobs, Benj. 
Jan. 29 Smell, Jacob 
Darnell, John ... Darnell, John 
Jan. 30 Zearley, John 
Darnell, ——— . Stilwell, Elias, Jr. 
Jan. 31 Brand, Alexander, W. 
Bussey, Edward . Brand, James 
Feb. 5 Hood, John S. 
Smith, Mary Maria......... Smith, Hynson - .... Smith, Hynson 
Feb. 9 Warman, Franklin 
Pierpoint, Laiken .....Pierpoint, Laiken 
Feb. 19 Tanzey, Benj. H. 
Riggs, Mary Elizabeth...... Riggs, Isaias.... ..........Riggs, Malin 
Feb. 22 Dancer, Jesse 
Watkins, Rebecca........... Watkins, Joseph H... ....... Watkins, Joseph H. 
Mar. 1 Minor, Joseph 
Mar. 23. Martin, Joab 
Fredericks, Sarah. . ..Fredericks, John ... Fredericks, John 
Mar. 25 Barb, John 
Robinson, Margaret A....... Robinson, James Robinson, James 
Mar. 25 Johnson, Robert P. 
Jacobs, Nancy Jane......... Marple, Geo. .........Stewart, Chapman I. 
Mar. 28 Frederick, Jacob 
Watkins, Martha............ Watkins, Barack .. Frederick, Daniel 
Apr. 1 Hollifield, Robert 
ee Jenkins, John, dec. . Jenkins, Joshua 
Apr. 8 Cole, John H. 
Shively, Jacob..... ........+Shively, Jacob 
Apr. 17 Menefee, John 
ee Evans, John (Bend) Evans, John (Bend) 
Apr. 22 Hennon, Geo. W. 
Shay, James....... ..........Shay, James 
Apr. 22 Williams, Wm. 
Higgins, sMiggims, David................ Higgins, David 
Apr. 22 Finnell, B. W. 
eS eer Massie, Martha ..... Farnsworth, Wm. 
Apr. 25. Parker, Chas. H. 
Griffith, Assenith........ ... Howell, Leven 
May 6 Ramsey, Oliver 
May 10 Shackelford, James Widow of 
Brown, Huldah............ - Brown, .. Brown, David 
May 11 Chipps, David S. 
Russell, Catharine......... Russell, Geo. 
May 20 Barb, Wm. 
(To Be Continued) 
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QUERIES 


13920. Vass.—Wanted given name & all 
infor possible of Dr. Vass whose wife Mary 
lived in Fredericksburg, Va. in 1849 & died 
abt 1851. Their chil were John F., Mary, 
Elizabeth & prob others whose names are 
desired. Mary & Eliz. both unmar. lived 
in Fredericksburg, Va. many yrs & died in 
the early 1880’s.—F. M. A. 

13921. RANKIN.—Wanted places of b 
& res during Rev, & dates of birth & mar of 
Wm. Rankin who served in Rawling’s Regi- 
ment.—M. H. 

13922. BUCKNER.—Wanted parentage 
of Wm. Buckner & also of his wife Mary 
Merry also their place of mar. Wm. Buck- 
ner belonged to the Va. Buckners but he & 
his wife were early pioneers of Lyon Co., 
Ky.—D. A. 

13923. JoHNSON.—Wanted gen & all 
infor possible of Obey Johnson & his wife 
of Colonial Va. Wanted also maiden name 
of his wife.—H. R. 

13924. Patton.—Wanted ances & all 
infor possible of Isaac Southard Patton of 
Butler Co. Ohio.—O. L. W. 

13925. WriGHT.—Wanted parentage & 
all infor possible of Stephen Wright whose 
will was dated 1793 in Craven Co. N. Car. 
naming wife Nancy & dau Nancy. What 
relation is he to a Stephen Wright whose 
will is dated 1791 in Anson Co. N. Car.? 
Which of these Stephens rec’d army pay 
Voucher No. 3275?—Z. W. A. 


13926. KENNADY.—Wanted parentage 
of Margaret Kennady b 28 Aug 1762, mar 
24 July 1795 Thomas Atkinson b 5 Aug 
1769 & d 3 April 1844. Before 1811 they 
removed to Orange Co. Ind. where she d 28 
July 1833.—F. C. H. 

13927. Dawson.—Wanted gen, dates & 
all infor possible of John Daniel Dawson 
& also of his wife Ann. of Piney Grove 
Monthly Meeting, S. Car. They had twin 
daus Milly & Lilly b 29 Dec 1794.—J. C. H. 

13928. ATKINSON.—Wanted relation- 
ship bet Thomas Atkinson who d 21 Aug 
1689 wife Mary, lived Bucks Co., Pa. & 
Henry Atkinson who d bet 1771 & 1781 in 
Craven Co., N C. whose son Thomas b 18 
Sept. 1741 mar abt 1764/5 Ruth Cruze 
(dau of John & Ann Cruze) & mar 2nd 5 
Sept 1781 Ruth, dau of Isaac & Martha 
Harvey b 25 Dec 1755 in Chester Co. Pa. 
Thomas Atkinson & Ruth Harvey mar at 
Spring Friends Monthly Meeting, old 
Orange Co., N. Car.—A. A. B. 

13929. Morris.—Wanted parentage of 
Alexander Morrison b 26 Dec 1798 in An- 
napolis Md. His parents removed to Va. 
& later to Ky. Alexander Morris d 3 June 
1878 in Paoli, Orange Co. Ind.—A. A. B. 

13930. Davis.—Wanted ances & all in- 
for possible of Mary Mowmman Davis who 
was b in Ky. 7 June 1807. Was she the dau 
of Barnabas Davis of N. Car.? 

(a) CHAMBERS.—Wanted any infor of 
Samuel Chambers & his wife Sarah who 
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lived in Orange Co. Hillsborough Dist. N. 
Car. during the colonial period.—J. C. H. 

13931. Everett-Saucer.—Wanted any 
infor of Joseph Everett b in Wales mar abt 
1793 in N. Car. Sarah Saucer. Wanted 
also Saucer gen with dates of b & d of 
Sarah. 

(a) Cox.—Wanted parentage of Eliz. 
Cox who mar in N. Car Robert Hollowell b 
13 Sept 1772 & d 4 April 1866 son of 
Thomas & Ann Bacon Hollowell, also all 
dates in line of desc.—A. A. B. 

13932. CoLGLAZIER-COLGLAZURE. 
—Wanted date & place of b of John Col- 
glazer whose will was dated 29 Mch 1790 
& prob 16 May 1790 & is registered in 
Greensburg, Pa. wife Mary . Chil Dan- 
iel, Abraham, Jacob, Daubois, Susanna & 
Mary. Wanted also name of wife with dates 
of b, d & mar of Jacob Colglaizor who died 
in Nov 1822 in Ind. His 2nd wife was prob 
Elenor Colasure. 

(a) Sears.—Wanted name of wife with 
dates, of Christian Sears b in N. Car. in 
1742 & d in Pee Wee Valley, Oldham Co. 
Ky 1843. Wanted also parentage of Chris- 
tian Sears of Old Rowan Co. N. C. with 
their dates & Rev rec of father. 

(b) CxarK.—Wanted parentage of 
Christopher Clark of old Augusta Co. Va 
who mar abt 1819/20 the widow Katherine 
(Trinkle) Burris, dau of Christopher & 
Eliz. Hichman Trinkle of Montgomery Co. 
Va. Clark d in Va. bef 1831.—Z. W. A. 

13933. FRANK-BIERLY. — Wanted 
parentage with ances of each of Wm. Frank 
whose dau Eva mar abt 1792 in Rowan Co. 
N. Car. Jacob Bierly Sr. thought to have 
been a desc of John Martin Frank of Craven 
Co. N. Car who had sons Edward & John 
Frank & wife Sevil or Cevilla. Wanted also 
any infor of Jacob Bierly Sr. who by 1761 
owned 322 acres in Rowan now Davidson 
Co. N. Car. He had sons Jacob, Martin, 
Peter & David. His dates & Rev rec desired 
Jacob Sr. d 1790.—G. N. 

13934. 
ances of Silas:McVey & also of his wife 
Phebe Pipes. Their son Stephen mar 
Rhuamah (Amy) Jolly dau of Charles 
Jolly who d 1838 & his wife Susanna. 
Wanted Jolly ances. All of these families 
lived in Penna.—E. L. 
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13935. TAYLor.—Wanted Rev rec of Oth- 
niel Taylor, son of Samuel & Mary Hitch- 
cock Taylor. He was supposed to have 
been a sergeant and later a Capt. He died 
27 Dec 1788. Wanted official proof of this 
service. 

(a) HitrcHcock.— Wanted ances of 
John Hitchcock of Springfield whose dau 
Mary mar Samuel Taylor 15 July 1718. 

(b) Woopwarp. — Wanted ances of 
Henry Woodward of Northampton whose 
dau Thankful mar John Taylor 18 Nov 
1662. 

(c) Arms.—Wanted ances & Rev rec of 
Daniel Arms whose dau Martha mar Oth- 
niel Taylor her step-brother 27 June 1743. 
—L. B. S. 

13936. CLAYTON.—Wanted the imme- 
diate desc of David Clayton who mar 1753 
Sarah Carter. This David was the gr. grson 
of Wm. Clayton who came to America in 
the ship “Kent” & set. abt 1671 in Penna. 
—W.H. L. 

13937. Morcan. — Wanted all infor 
possible of the parentage of Jonathan, 
Judge Wm. & Ruth Morgan who were b abt 
1800 or earlier. Jonathan was b in Va. 
went to Ky, then to Burlington Io in 1833 
& then to Oregon in 1852. He mar Lydia 
Bingham. Judge Wm. Morgan mar Sarah 
Vance & lived in Va. and Ruth Morgan mar 
Lam.—R. A. T. 

13938. Dew.—Thos. Dew of Md. mar. 
Ann Gatch & had James C; Ann, 2nd wife 
of Gen. Tobias Emerson; Rachael, Eliza- 
beth, Phillip, Wm. & Frederick. Which of 
the last five children ment. above were resi- 
dents of Canada & where may their gene- 
alogical records be found ?—C. McC. 


ANSWERS 


13766. The Will of John Moore, Sr. of 
Louisa Co. Va. was dated 27 July 1777. In 
it he names daus Susannah & Martha & sons 
Edward & James; dau Ann Hamner; “to 
Elizabeth Woodson”—does not state specif- 
ically she is a dau but confirms what has 
already been given her—my children be- 
ginning with Matthew—John Moore Jr. 
Undoubtedly a son. Mentions wife but not 
by name. Mentions land bought from John 
Jouett. Woods in his History of Albemarle 
Co. Va. says John Moore mar 2nd Martha 
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Harvie but this is an error—Martha Harvie 
mar John Moore, Jr. as they were my ances 
I have ample proof of this. The desc of 
Matthew Moore have the tradition that John 
Sr.’s wife was a dau of Matthew Jouett. 
Research among the deeds of Albemarle & 
Louisa Co.’s would help to straighten this 
out. The date of birth of John Moore, Jr. 
was 1750. Would like to hear from you. 
—Mrs. Edward C. Jones, 109 White St., 
Huntsville, Ala. 

13749 (a) Newsy.—The following has 
been taken from the North Carolina His- 
torical & Genealogical Register & may prove 
of assistance. Vol 1, No. 1—Wills prior to 
1760, page 63. Edward Mayo will dated 
12 Aug 1724, prob 20 Oct 1724. Mentions 
sons Edward & Joseph; daus Ann, Sarah & 
Eliz. Wife Mary. Exec. brother Thos. 
Jessop. Samuel Newby will dated 9 Oct 
1737, mentions Joseph Newby property 
given me by my gr.father Richard Turner; 
cousin Thomas Overman. Will of Mary 
Newby dated 13 Aug 1739, prob Jan Court 
1740, mentions dau Eliz. Wilson, grandson 
John Wilson, grandson Edward Newby, gr. 
daughters Jemima Newby & Isabel Newby 
niece Eliz. Winslow, son Joseph Mayo 
(Mary Newby was supposed to have been 
the widow of Edward Mayo) son-in-law 
Samuel Newby & son-in-law John Wilson. 
Benj. Newby will dated 13 Sept 1739, prob 
Jan. Court 1739, mentions sons Jos. & Benj. 
& wife Susannah. On page 63 Nathan 
Newby will dated 1 Feb 1735 prob Oct 
1735 in Perquimans Co. Mentions sons 
Thomas, Francis, Nathan, wife Mary; dau. 
Mary. Execs. Thomas Newby & Zachariah 
Nixon. Page 64. Gabriel Newby will 
dated 26 Jan 1733, prob 1 Mch 1735. Men- 
tions wife Mary & sons Jos. Francis, Jesse 
& William. Page 78 Francis Toms Will 
dated 5 Sept 1729, prob 7 Oct 1729. Men- 
tions dau Mary Newby, their son Francis 
Newby, N. Newby, dau Elizabeth Phelps, 
dau Priscilla Jones, dau Margaret Toms, 
dau Pleasant Winslow. Wife Rebecca son 
Francis. Execs. son-in-law Nathan Newby 
& wife Rebecca. In vol 1, No. 2, page 163. 
Joseph Arnold Will dated 30 Nov 1751. 
Mentions dau Mary; bros Lawrence & Wm. 
Arnold. Vol 1, No. 1, p. 26. John 
Arnold, Perquimens Co. Will dated 11 
Apr 1735, prob 21 July 1735, mentions won 
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John, daus Eliz. & Sarah. wife Eliz. Vol 2, 
No. 2, p 268. Divisions of estates, Chowan 
Co. N. C. Thomas Pierce dates 1757. Men- 
tions Kesiah Newby, Kerenhappuck Pierce, 
Sarah Morris, Jemima Newby & Mary 
Nixon.—Mrs. J. H. Colson, 753 E. Univer- 
sity Ave., Gainesville, Fla. 

13778 (a). STEVENS-STILES-BUNNELL. 
Ann Wilmot dau of Benj. mar Wm. Bun- 
nell, chil Lydia; Benjamin who mar Ist 
Rebecca Malloryn, 2nd Elizabeth Post wid 
of John Sperry; Nathaniel; mar Jan 3, 
1665; Mary; Ebeneezer b Aug 28, 1653, d 
1654. Ref: The Wilmot Family of New 
Haven, Conn. Donald Lines Jacobus. Also 
Archives at Hartford —Miss Edna Gibbs, 
Greenfield, lowa. 

Cole 
b 1768 d 1822 mar Hannah b 1773 
d 1849. Their dau Eunice b in Va. 1792 
d Ind 1872 mar 1810 Daniel Kelsey b in 
N. Y. 1788 d in Ind 1865. Eleazer and fam 
removed from Montgomery Co. Va to Ind. 
Daniel hus of Eunice Cole was the son of 
Thomas Kelsey b 1754 d 1835 (Rev Sol) 
and wife Eunice b 1760 d 1833, they were 
mar 1780 in N. Y. State. Rebecca dau of 
Thomas and Eunice Kelsey b in N. Y. 11 
May 1801 mar James A. Ridpath. Their 
son Joseph b 21 Sept 1829 Montgomery Co, 
Va mar Elizabeth (Betsey) Jarred b 23 
Aug 1833. Their son Thomas Monroe was 
b 1856.—Mrs. Jennie Crandall Martin, 
2715 Hillegass Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 

13840. WALTON.—John Walton b 1639 
mar Elizabeth , chil Edward who d 27 
Apr. 1720; George mar Sara Roper abt 
1710; Robert; John. Ref: St. Peter’s 
Parish Register, New Kent Co., Va. Ed- 
ward who d 27 Apr 1720 mar Frances 
d Nov 1721, chil Mary bap 4 Nov 1698; 
Wm. bap 25 Dec 1700; Thomas bap 20 Feb 
1703/4; John bap 9 Sept 1709; Frances 
bap 7 Feb 1707. Wm Walton bp 25 Dec 
1700 mar abt 1730 Susannah Cobbs dau of 
John and Susannah Walton Cobbs. John 
Cobbs removed to Albemarle Co., Va. abt 
1750 and was exec of Wm. Walton’s will 
prob 1747. Susannah wid of Wm. Walton 
mar 2nd in Jan 1749 Clayborne son of Ed- 
ward Rice of Amherst Co., Va. She had 7 
Walton chil and by 2nd mar a son Clay- 
borne Rice Jr who mar 25 Mar 1771 in 
Goochland Co., Va. Mollie Smith, their 
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dau Susannah was b 6 Oct. 1774. Land 
Patents, Book 14 p 330 shows Wm Walton 
with 400 acres in Goochland Co., Va. 11 
Sept, 1731. In 1744 he owned lands in 
Fluvanna Co., on State River and in Buck- 
ingham Co., adjoining Wm Nowland and 
Perry Tucker. Wm. Walton’s will dated 
May 1746 & prob 16 Mar 1747 ments the 
following chil as heirs of his Goochland 
estate (1) Wm b abt 1730 mar 30 Jan 1758 
Mary dau of Col. Wm Leftwich of Bedford 
Co., & their chil were Wm. Leftwich Walton 
who mar Nancy White & had Frances, Mary 
Ann, Malinda, Martha, Kitty, Wm, Samuel, 
James & Henry; Mary who mar Walter 
Hopkins Otey son of Capt. John; (2) Jesse 
who lived in Buckingham Co., in 1763 & 
was Brigade Q. M. of 2nd Militia under 
General Lawson 1781. (3) Susannah who 
mar James Hilton. (4) Mary. (5) Ann 
who mar Capt Charles Cobbs of Campbell 
Co., Va. (6) Louise. (7) Frances who 
mar 29 Dec 1762 Henry Mullins. Note the 
following “By deed of 18 Oct 1764 Clay- 
borne Rice & Susannah his wife (wid of the 
late Wm Walton Sr) & Wm Walton Jr of 
the Parish & Co. of Amherst conveyed to 
Henry Mullins of Albemarle Co a tract of 
land in Goochland Co. which was lately 
held by the aforesaid Wm Walton dec’d.” 
Ann Walton (5) mentioned above, b 1739/ 
40 mar bef 1758 Charles Cobbs & survived 
her husband several yrs. Charles Coobs 
was a sol of the Rev. see Minutes of the 
Court of Bedford Co. Va. 28 Feb 1780. He 
was also an Elder in the Hot Creek Presby- 
terian Ch. 1680-1785 in Campbell Co. His 
Will is recorded in Campbell Co., Va. dates 
3 Mch 1798, prob 13 Jan 1800. It’ men- 
tions his wife Anne & her chil Jesse, John, 
Charles Rice, Caleb, Wm. Walton, Samuel 
D., Thomas, Frances & her chil Elizabeth 
Ann, Wh., & Anne Walton Rogers. This 
dau Frances mar 14 Aug 1783 Nathaniel 
Rogers of Campbell Co. & d 20 Sept 1790. 
More infor can be furnished if desired.— 
Mrs. Evelyn Rogers Stevenson, 116 Cook 
St., Bennettsvillé, S. C. 

13824 (a) SmitH.—Wm. Smith whose 
will was dated 1788 Greensville Co., Va. 
mentions wife Elizabeth; sons Peter, Joel, 
Wm. & David; Daus Winifred wife of Joel 
Mabry, Sarah Tatum, Katy Peebles; gr. 
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chil. Sarah Heath, Rebecca Smith, & Wyatt 
Collier. Lewis, son of Joel & Winifred 
Smith Mabry mar 1773 in Brunswick Co. 
Va. Susanna, dau of John & Ann Everard 
Hamilton. His will is dated 1798 in Mont- 
gomery Co. Ky. His dau Mehetabel mar 
1809 in Shelby Co. Ky Lyna Whitledge & 
Giles Smith was her guardian. John Read 
who d 1765 set in Culpeper Co., Va. & mar 
Winnifred Favour. Of this fam a Peter 
Read was witness to the will of Nancy Ham- 
ilton 1786 in Brunswick Co. Va. & this 
Nancy was a sister of Susanna Hamilton 
Mabry. The Watts & Smith fams of Cul- 
peper intermarried. Frederick Watts & 
wife Eliz. had dau Sally who mar 1791 
Robert Smith Jr. son of Robert & Joanna. 
Will of Joel Watts 1781 in Culpeper ments 
wife Isabel, son Frederick, dau Lettice 
Brown, Barbara Thomas; Gr.chil Barbara 
Joel & John Thomas, Jr., Larkin Thomas; 
dau Joanna Stewart. Execs son Frederick 
& Wm. Kabler. Will Book “B” page 350 
the will of Frederick Kabler mentions gr- 
son Frederick Watts. I trust that these 
notes & the following may be of assistance. 
—Mrs. Charles A. Draper, 731 University 
Ave., Palo Alto, Calif. 

Wartts-SmitH.—Kentucky Court of Ap- 
peals—Deeds—F rankfort, Kentucky— 

William Watts of Orange Co, Va, and 
John Watts of Bedford Co, Va, Peter F. 
Smith of Chesterfield Co, Va, and Jordan 
Smith of Same Co, three Co-heirs of Obe- 
diah Smith dec’d late of Chesterfield Co, 
Va, appoint John M. Smith of Woodford 
Co, Ky, who is himself the remaining heir 
of said Obediah Smith dec’d—atty to see 
and convey patent of 62781 acres in Ky to 
which Wm Watts and the three Smiths are 
entitled to as heirs. 7/30/1815. (F—Geneal 
Court) 

Nelson County, Kentucky, Court Rec- 
ords— 

Thos Roberts and wife Diana of Nelson 
Co, appoint John Watts of Bedford Co, Va, 
atty to sue and recover from Willis Chand- 
ler of Halifax Co, Va, my interest, title, &c, 
in real and personal estate of Hartwell 
Chandler, late of Halifax Co, Va, dec’d,— 
we are entitled by law in right of Diana 
Roberts—one of the legatees, heirs, &€, of 
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said Hartwell Chandler also by right in 
will of Robert Chandler dec’d late of Hali- 
fax. In another paragraph it states John 
Watts and wife Betsy, 6/28/1808. (Deed 
—6-6-47) 

Thomas Roberts and wife Diana of Nel- 
son Co, Ky. “for love and affection I bear to 
my sister Betsy Watts, spouse of John Watts 
of Bedford Co, Va,” claim to negroes of my 
deceased Uncle Wm Roberts, who died 
about the year 1768—at the time of death of 
my father John Roberts were in possession 
of my uncle Michael Roberts, now dec’d. 
7/10/1798. (Deed, 5-384) 

Culpeper Co, records—Book E—page 
643—Francis Watts of Culpeper sells to 
William Roberts household goods, furni- 
ture, &, 3/6/1769. 

In Hardin Co, Ky, (cut off from Nelson) 
8/18/1794, Thos and Francis Watts were 
witness to will of Richard Barbour “of 
Orange Co, Va,” who names sister Mary 
Harrison, bros—Jas, Thos and Ambrose 
Barbour—brother in law Benj Johnson. 

From Clippings—Baltimore Sun— 

Col Henry Willis of Fredericksburg mar- 
ried Ist Anne Alexander dau David Alex- 
ander and Anne Morgan who was dau Fran- 
cis Morgan, widow of John Smith m 1711 
Jno Smith of Purton (Burton). 

It is tho’t that John Smith of Chas City 
Co, was emigrant ancestor of Obediah 
Smith whose dau m Richard Woodson. 

(Richard Woodson, son of Robert, m Anne, 
dau of Obediah Smith.) 

Col Henry Willis of Fredericksburg m. 
2nd Mildred Howell, widow of John Brown 
—dau Ann b 9/14/1731 m Duff Green of 
Fauquier—issue William Henry, Eleanor, 
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William—all of whom moved to Ky. Le- 
titia, eldest dau Willis Green, m Jas Bar- 
bour.—This James Barbour held land ad- 
joining the Watts men of Culpeper.” 
Thomas Watts, 250 acres—forks of Rapi- 
dan—St Marks Parish, Spotsylvania Co, 
adjoining Jas Barbour, &c, 1733.” 

This family of Watts moved to Ky, 
(John, son of Thomas, son of Edward of 
Spotsylvania, who John married Sarah Bar- 
nett before 1750. James Barbour, wife Le- 
titia, John Green, Willis Green and Eleanor 
Smith, with heirs of James Stark were all 
heirs together of certain lands in Ky. 

These Barbours intermarried into the 
Madison family of Orange Co, Va. 

Col Henry Willis of Fredericksburg, m. 
3rd Mildred Washington, b. 1695, dau 
Lawrence and Mildred Washington. 

(The above is disconnected, but goes to 
show that the Watts-Smith-Willis-&c fami- 
lies were all connected in some way—and 
followed each other in their migrations, 
Culpeper-Orange-Bedford-S. C. - Alabama- 
Maryland-Kentucky. ) 

“Land Marks of Old Prince William”— 
note on Fauquier—pg. 348— 

“Capt John Watts may have been brother 
of Thomas Watts, because Capt Watts was 
known to have been the son of Francis 
Watts, a voter in Prince William County in 
1741, and Thomas Watts was known to be 
the son of Francis Watts. 

Capt John Watts of Westmoreland, 
known to be the son of Francis in 1744, 
had land Grant on Hunger Run. In 1749 
he hired George Washington to survey. He 
removed to South Carolina, but his will 
refers to Va land.” 


The National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution records 
with deep sorrow the death of Mrs. Lula Beedy Hart. Vice President General 
from Missouri, 1930—. Mrs. Hart died in St. Louis, Missouri, on December 12, 


1931. Her husband, Benjamin Leslie Hart, died three months ago. 


Mrs. Hart 


served as State Regent of Missouri from 1927 to 1930. 
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| NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 


Special Meeting, December 12, 1931 


( HE special meeting of the 
National Board of Management, National So- 
ciety of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, was called to order by the President General, 
Mrs. Lowell Fletcher Hobart, in the Board Room, 
Memorial Continental Hall, on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 12, 1931, at 11.30 a.m. 

In the absence of the Chaplain General, the 
members arose and repeated the Lord’s Prayer 
in unison, followed by the Salute to the Flag. 

The following members were present: National 
Officers: Mrs. Hobart, Mrs. Caldwell, Mrs. Bis- 
sell, Mrs. Rigdon. State Regents: Mrs. Reed, 
Mrs. Lilburn. State Vice-Regents: Mrs. Grove, 
Miss Johnson. 

The Treasurer General, Mrs. Rigdon, reported 
forty-five former members for reinstatement and 
moved that the Recording Secretary General be 
instructed to cast the ballot for the reinstatement 
of forty-five former members. Seconded by Mrs. 
Caldwell. Carried. 

The Recording Secretary General announced 
casting the ballot and the President General wel- 
comed the forty-five former members into the Na- 
tional Society, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. 

In the absence of the Registrar General her re- 
port was read by the Recording Secretary General. 


Report of Registrar General 


I have the honor to report 1,030 applications 
presented to the Board. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Karte B. Van Orspe, 
Registrar General. 


Mrs. Caldwell moved that the Recording Secre- 
tary General be instructed to cast the ballot for 
the admission of 1,030 applicants for membership. 
Seconded by Miss Johnson. Carried. 

The Recording Secretary General announced 
casting the ballot and the President General de- 
clared the 1,030 applicants duly elected members 
of the National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

In the absence of the Organizing Secretary 
General her report was read by the Recording 
Secretary General. 


Report of Organizing Secretary General 


It gives me pleasure to present the following 
report: Through their respective State Regents 
the following members at large are presented for 
confirmation: Mrs. Lora Gertrude Lafferty Hill- 
yer, at Los Angeles, Calif.; Mrs. Anabel Mary 
Rogers MacPherson, at Deer Lodge, Mont.; Mrs. 
Lena H. Smith, at Oyster Bay, N. Y.; Mrs. Ruth 
S. de Treville, at Beaufort, S. C.; Mrs. 
Jane Beeman Chilton, at Comanche, Tex.; 
Hattie May Everett Dick, at Alleyton, Tex.; 
Mrs. Ruth Simpson Moore, at Liberty, Tex. The 
State Regent of Louisiana requests a chapter be 
authorized at Hammond, La. The following Or- 
ganizing Regencies have expired by time limita- 
tion: Mrs. Margaret Gay King, at Woodland, 
Ga.; Mrs. Maud Cressler Gibb, at Miles City, 
Mont.; Miss Mayma Thompson, at Alma, Neb.; 
Mrs. Venner Hooker Carpenter, at Comanche, 
Tex. The re-appointments of the following Or- 
ganizing Regents have been requested by their 
respective State Regents: Mrs. Margaret Gay 
King, at Woodland, Ga.; Miss Mayma Thomp- 
son, at Alma, Neb. By request of their respec- 
tive State Regents the following Organizing Re- 
gencies are canceled: Mrs. Mabel Simpson Lucas, 
at Greensboro, N. Car.; Mrs. Vinnie Puckett 
Walden, at Smithville, Tenn. Through their 
State Regents the following chapters request offi- 
cial disbandment: Gunston Hall, at Walters, 
Okla.; Michelet, at Philadelphia, Pa.; Military 
Ridge, at Bloomington, Wis. The following chap- 
ters have met all requirements according to the 
National By-Laws, and are now presented for con- 
firmation: Quincy, at Quincy, Fla.; James Whit- 
comb Riley, at Greenfield, Ind.; Fort Richmond, 
at Richmond, Maine; Scotch Plains, at Scotch 
Plains, N. J.; Larchmont, at Larchmont, N. Y. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Fiorence Hacue Becker, 
Organizing Secretary General. 


Mrs. Bissell moved the acceptance of the re- 
port of the Organizing Secretary General, with 
its confirmation of chapters. Seconded by Mrs. 
Reed. Carried. 

There being no further business to come before 
the Board, the meeting adjourned at 11.45 a.m. 

Respectfully 
Eva V. M. Bisset, 
Recording Secretary General. 
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THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE DAUGHTERS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


(Organization—October 11, 1890) 

MEMORIAL CONTINENTAL HALL 
Seventeenth and D Streets N. W., Washington, D. C. 
NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 
1931-1932 


President General 


Mrs. Lowett Fietcuer Hosart, 
Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 


Vice-Presidents General 
(Term of office expires 1932) 


Mrs. DanieL MersHON Garrison, Mrs. KatHarine Wuirte Kitrtrepce, 

13 Thompson St., Annapolis, Md. “Whiteacres,” Springfield, Vt. 
Mrs. Van LANDINGHAM, Mrs. WILLIAM SMITH SHAw, 

1730 The Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 240 Cottage Road, So. Portland, Me. 
Mrs. WittiAM LEonaRD MANCHESTER, Mrs. Rosert Bruce CAMPBELL, 

33 Central St., Bristol, R. I. 1255 Riverside Drive, Wichita, Kans. 


Mrs. N. How.anp Brown, 1213 DeKalb St., Norristown, Pa. 


(Term of office expires 1933) 


Mrs. James Cares Peasopy, Mrs. Francis CusHMAN WILSON, 
47 Allston St., Beacon Hill, Boston, Mass. 316 Buena Vista, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


‘ 33 Liberty St., Concord, N. H. 


Mrs. Martin L. Sicmon, Mrs. Davin D. CALDWELL, 
Vivian Manor, Monticello, Arkansas. 3342 Mt. Pleasant St., Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. Mattuew Brewster, 7918 Freret St., New Orleans, La. 


(Term of office expires 1934) 
Mrs. Hersert Fay GAFrrney, Mrs. H. Poucn, 


Pinehaven, Green Island Hills, Columbus, Ga. 135 Central Park, West, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Cuartes E. Herrick, Mrs. James B. CRANKSHAW, 

3809 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 3128 Fairfield Avenue, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Mrs. Witu1am Vaucnrt, Mrs. J. T. Rountree, 

908 Main St., Point Pleasant, W. Va. 170 N. 27th Street, Paris, Texas. 


Mrs. Cuartes F. Baturick, 281 Upton Ave., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Chaplain General 


Mrs. Rock ParnTer, 
Carrollton, Mo. 


Recording Secretary General Treasurer General 
Mrs. Humpurey Mrs. Harriet Vaucun Ricpon, 
Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental Hall. 
Corresponding Secretary General Registrar General 
Miss Marcaret B. BARNETT, Mrs. Jostan A. VAN OrsDEL, 
_ Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental Hall. 
Organizing Secretary General Historian General 
Mrs. BEcKER, Dr. Frora Myers GILLENTINE, 
Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental Hall. 


Reporter General to Smithsonian Institution 


Mrs. Lyman B. Stookey, 
1240 West 29th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Librarian General Curator General 
Mrs. Russert Wittiam Macna, Mrs. SAMuEL Jackson KRAMER, 
Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental Hall. 
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State Regents and State Vice-Regents, 1931-1932 


ALABA 
~ ZEBULON JUDD, 


MRS. PERROW, 
314 East 7th St., Anniston. 


ALASKA 
MRS. JOHN A. CLARK, 
Box 312, Fairbanks. 
MRS. HENRY L. LIEN, 


ARIZONA 
MRS. THOMAS T. MOORE, 
368 Orme Avenue, Phenix. 
MRS. DAVID WENTWORTH RUSSELL, 
246 S. Cortez St., Prescott. 
ARKANSAS 
MRS. WM. H. 
503 Hickory St., Texarkana. 
MRS. CHARLES B “RENDLEMAN, 
1800 Park Avenue, Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA 
MRS. FRANK PHELPS TOMS, 
540 E. a St., Pasadena 
MRS. F. GUN 


DR UM, 
2214 St., 


COLORADO 
MRS. EMILY M. RANDALL, 
307 No. Ninth St., Rocky Ford. 
MRS. ALBERT E. MORTON, 
1211 Longwood St., Pueblo. 


CONNECTICUT 


426 Prospect St., New Haven. 
MISS EMELINE AMELIA STREET, 
259 Canner St., New Haven. 
DELAWARE 
MRS. og W. COOCH, 


Cooc' Bridge 
MRS. CHARLES I. KENT, 

Ww e, Claymont. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

MISS HELEN 

1717 Varnum St., Washington 
MRS. HARRY COLFAX GROVE, 

2708 Cathedral Ave., ington. 


FLORIDA 
MRS. ROLLAND E. STEVENS, 
500 S. Ridgewood Ave., Daytona Beach. 
MRS. MILO MURDOCK EBERT, 
337 Sessoms Ave., Lake Wales. 
RS. BUN WYLIE, 
es Peachtree Place, N. W., Atlanta. 
MRS. MELL A. KNOX, 
Social Circle. 


HAWAII 
MRS. THOMAS BURNS LINTON, 
Wailuku, Maui, Territory of Hawaii. 
MRS. WALTER EUGENE WALL, 
Heights, Honolulu. 
IDAH 
MRS. RICHARD PATTON ERWIN, 
2320 Woodlawn Ave., Boise 
MRS. THOMAS DAVID FARRER, 
1402 Cleveland Bivd., well. 


ILLINOIS 
= DAVID J. PEFFERS, Jr., 
Downer Place, Aurora. 
MRS. HUTCHINS, 
322 Ave., Monmouth. 
MRS. ROSCOE C. ope. 
517 Main St., Brookville. 
MRS. JOHN McFADDEN, 
768 Tyler St., Gary. 


IOWA 
MRS. JAMES E. FITZGERALD, 
1821 Ross St., Sioux City. 
MRS. CLYDE E. BRENTON, 
3440 Grand Ave., Des Moines. 


MISS KATHARINE ARNOLD NETTLETON, 


KANSAS 
MRS. J. W. Lg 


Pendleton Place, Princeton. 


KENTUCKY 
MRS. STANLEY FORMAN REED, 
Court Street, Maysville. 
MRS. SANFORD V. DIXON, 
800 So. Main St., Henderson 


MRS. 


MRS. JAMES HARRIS BAUGHMAN, 
Tallulah. 


MAINE 
MRS. EDWARD F. DANFORTH, 
Skowhegan. 
MRS. RALPH M. COWL, 
Sanford. 
MARYLAND 
MRS. JOHN G. H. LILBURN, 
1118 N. Calvert St., Baltimore. 
MRS. HENRY ZOLLER, Jr., 
4402 Charicote Place, Guilford, Raltimore. 


MRS. STEPHEN P. HURD, 
268 Eaechill Rd., East Milton. 
MISS NANCY H. HARRIS, 
37 Saunders St., Allston 


MICHIGAN 
MRS. JAMES H. McDONALD, 
Glencoe Hills, Washtenaw Road. Yosiianti. 
MRS GEORGE D. SCHERMERHORN, 
Reading. 


MINNESOTA 
MISS MINNIE M. DILLEY, 
417 Winona St., Northfie 
MRS. RICHARDSON DAMON BARRETT, 
1911 Pleasant Ave., Minneapolis. 


MISSISSIPPI 
MISS MYRA HAZARD, 
609 4th St., Corinth. 
MRS. ROBERT CROOK GADDIS, 
706 6th Ave., Laurel. 


MISSOURI 
MRS. HOWARD BAILEY, 
4944 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis. 
MRS. JOHN FALL HOUX, 
334 a North St., Marshall. 
MONTAN 
MRS CHARLES SUMNER 
717 West Granite St., Butt 
MRS. ROSCOE CLARKE DILLAVOU, 
816 N. Broadway, Billings. 
NEBRASKA 
HH. WESCOTT, 
ain St., Plattsmouth. 
Mis. HORACE JACKSON CARY, 
27th St:, Kearney. 


NE 
MRS. FREDERICK 
307 W. Sixth St., Ren 
MRS. EDWARD WARREN CHISM, 
575 Ridge St., Reno. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
MRS. JOHN R. SPRING, 
6 Webster St., Nashua. 
MRS. A. H. HARRIMAN, 
778 Main St., Laconia. 
NEW JERSEY 
MRS. C. EDWARD MURRAY, 
180 West State St., Trenton. 
MRS. WM. J. WARD. 
18 Hobart Avenue, Summit. 
NEW MEXICO 
MRS. DAVID L. GEYER, 
Box 615, Roswell. 
MRS. ALVAN N. WHITE, 
105 College Ave., Silver City. 


210 West Dorado. 

MRS. E. P. PENDLETON, 
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NEW YORK 

MRS. FRANK H. PARCELLS, 
409 Park Place, Brooklyn. 

MRS. ROBERT HAMILTON GIBBES, 
Route 27, Schenectady. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
MRS. SYDNEY PERRY COOPER, 
Williams Street, Henderson. 

MRS. WILLIAM HENRY ag 
120 Hawthorne Lane, Charlot 

LINCOLN, 

MRS. HARLEY ELLSWORTH FRENCH, 
University Station, Grand Forks. 


OHIO 
MRS. WALTER L. TOBEY, 
401 North C St., Hamilton. 
MRS. ASA C. MESSENGER, 
St., Xenia. 


OKLAHOMA 


it Broadway, Enid. 
MRS. SAMUEL WEIDMAN, 
Lahoma St., Norman. 


pe... ON 
MRS. we WALLACE McCREDIE, 
= JOHN H. COCH 

3 N. Bartlett St., Medicrd. 


500 Meade St., Monongahela. 
ISLANDS 


Kneedler Bidg., 

RHODE ISLAND 

MRS. EDWARD S. MOULTON, 
49 Boylston Ave., idence. 
RS. C. GRANT SAVAGE, 
7 Elm St., Westerly. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

MRS. JOHN CARROLL COULTER, 
1516 Richland St., Columbia. 

MRS. THOMAS J. MAULDIN, 
Pickens. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

MRS. CHARLES A. LAFFERTY, 
536 Nebraska Ave., Huron 

MRS. ASBURY FRANKLIN LAITY, 
Yankton. 

TENNESSEE 

MRS. JOSEPH HAYES ACKLEN, 


MRS. OSCAR A. KNOX, 
1710 Ocoee St., Cleveland. 


TEXA 


1906 McFaddin Ave., Beaumont. 
MRS. N. P. SANDERSON, 
706 Pine St., Texarkana. 


MRS. WILLIAM LINDSAY, sees. 

MRS. J. MORGAN SMITH, 1911. 

MRS. WALLACE DELAFIELD, 1914. 
MRS. DRAYTON W. BUSHNELL, 1914. 
MRS. JOHN NEWMAN CAREY, 1916. 
MRS. GEORGE M. STERNBERG, 1917. 


HAMILTON MARSHALL, 


Kensington Place & 24th Ave., Nashville. 
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UTAH 
2835 Grant Ave., 
MRS. STEPHEN A. COBB, 
2553 Alden Ave., Salt Lake City. 


VERMONT 
MRS. ARTHUR W. NORTON, 
Vergennes. 
MISS SHIRLEY FARR, 
Brandon. 
VIRGINIA 
MRS. NATHANIEL BEAMAN, 
1315 Westover Ave., Norfolk. 
MRS. CHARLES B. KEESEE, 
Church Street, Martinsville. 


WASHINGTON 
MRS. FRANK L. — 
716 Niles Ave., Evere 
MRS. CHARLES’ X. LARRABEE, 
Hawthorne Road, Bellingham. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
MRS. PAUL O. REYMANN, 
Pleasant Wheeling. 
MRS. GORY HOGG, 
“Homeland,” Lewisburg. 


WISCONSIN 
= oa ACKROYD BRANSON, 
N. Broadway, DePere. 
MRS. WILLIAM H. CUDWORTH, 
2403 E. Belleview Place, Milwaukee. 


WYOMING 
JOHNSON, 


MRS. JOHN CORBETT, 
312 So. 10th St., Laramie. 


CHINA 
MRS. HAROLD S. DICKERSON, 

2444 Southway Drive, Columbus, Ohio. 
MRS. PHILIP HOWARD DUNBAR, 

9 Avenue Petain, Shanghai. 


CUBA 
MISS MARY are SPRINGER, 
Avenida de Wilson, No. 97, Vedado, vana. 


MRS. EDWARD 4 HARRIS, 
Calle 21 e Esquina, Havana. 


ENGLAND 
MRS. ADELAIDE BRAGG GILLESPIE, 
82 Avenue Rd., Regents Park, London. 
MRS. BYRON GEORGE CLARK, 
1 —* Mansions, Netherhall Gardens, N. W. 3, 
ndon. 


FRANCE 
MRS. ALBERT N. CONNETT, Jr. 
39 Avenue Charles Floquet, Paris. 
MISS ADA HOWARD JOHNSON, 
The Dresden Apt., Washington, D. C. 


CANAL ZONE 
MRS. ELWYN GREENE, 
1 Zone 


MRS. WILLIAM PERRY HERRING McFADDIN Balboa Heights, 


ITALY 
MISS JESSICA A. MORGAN, 
Hotel Washington, Corso d’ Italia, Rome. 


HONORARY OFFICERS ELECTED FOR LIFE 


Honorary Presidents General 


MRS. WILLIAM CUMMING STORY, 
MRS. GEORGE THACHER GUERNSEY, | 


MRS. GEORGE MAYNARD MINOR. 
MRS. ANTHONY WAYNE COOK. 
ALFRED J. BROSSEAU. 


Honorary Vice-Presidents General 


MRS. WILLIAM te, 1923. 
MRS. JULIUS J. ESTEY, 
MRS. JOHN CAMPBELL, 
MRS. ELEANOR WAS HINGTON HOWARD, 1927 
MRS. THOMAS KITE, 1927. 
RS. ELIZA FERRY LEARY, 1930. 


M 
MRS. ALEXANDER ENNIS PATTON, 1931. 


oF 

a MRS. JOSEPH M. CALEY, 

ier 1513 Green St., Philadelphia. 

aay MRS. WM. H. ALEXANDER, 

Le 4 New aven, Conp. 

on 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 1931-1932 


CONSTITUTION HALL 
Mrs. Lowety Fietcuer Hosant, Presiding Officer 
Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Charles E. Herrick, Secretary 
3809 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, III. 
BETTER FILMS 
Mrs. Mitprep Lewis Chairman 
1222 North Sweetzer Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 
Mrs. Henry Rosert, Jr., Chairman 
Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
CONSERVATION AND THRIFT 
Mrs. Cuartes A. Fintey, Chairman 
818 Washington Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CORRECT USE OF THE FLAG 
Mrs. Cuartes Brann, Chairman 
524 Scioto Street, Urbana, Ohio 
Mrs. Joun Mitten Horton, Honorary Chairman 
477 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
D. A. R. MAGAZINE 
Mrs. James F. Donanue, Chairman 
2850 Chadbourne Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
D. A. R. STUDENT LOAN FUND 
Miss Marsorie A. Spaupinc, Chairman 
366 I St., Phillipsburg, Kans. 
ELLIS ISLAND 
Mrs. J. Warren Perkins, Chairman 
17 Hawthorne Ave., East Orange, N. J. 
GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH 
Mrs. G. B. Putter, Chairman 
The Cairo, Washington, D. C. (Calif.) 
GIRL HOME MAKERS 


Mrs. May Montcomery Situ, Chairman 
21 Lancaster St., Worcester, Mass. 
Mrs. Wirut1aM B. Nerr, Honorary Chairman 
2561 Coventry Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


HISTORICAL AND LITERARY 
RECIPROCITY 


Mrs. Jonn W. Cuenavutt, Chairman 
2217 Glenmary Ave., Louisville, Ky. - 


HISTORICAL RESEARCH 
Mrs. Frora Myers Chairman 
2117 Highland Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 
INSIGNIA 
Mrs. Joun Brown Heron, Chairman 
601 South Linden Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
LEGISLATION IN U. S. CONGRESS 


Mrs. Frep C. Morcan, Chairman 
326 Main St., Saco, Me. 


MANUAL FOR IMMIGRANTS 
Miss Myra Hazarp, Chairman 
609 4th St., Corinth, Miss. 


MEMORIAL CONTINENTAL HALL 
LIBRARY 


Mrs. Russet, Wittiam Macna, Chairman 
178 Madison Ave., Holyoke, Mass. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mrs. Wittiam SHERMAN WALKER, Chairman 
Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL OLD TRAILS 


Mrs. Joun Tricc Moss, Chairman 
6017 Enright Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


PATRIOTIC EDUCATION 


Mrs. Cuartes E. Herrick, Chairman 
3809 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PATRIOTIC LECTURES AND 
LANTERN SLIDES 


Mas. R. Winston Hott, Chairman 
1907 Kenyon St., Washington, D. C. 


PRESERVATION OF HISTORIC SPOTS 


Maras. PeneLore J. ALLEN, Chairman 
1710 W. 43rd St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


PUBLICITY 


Mrs. Wittiam Lewis Dunne, Chairman 
2151 California St., Washington, D. C. 


RADIO 


Mrs. Jutian G. Goopuue, Chairman 
2714 Thayer St., Evanston, IIl. 


REAL DAUGHTERS 


Mrs. Bensamin L. Purcett, Chairman 
932 Park Ave., Richmond, Va. 


REVOLUTIONARY RELICS FOR 
MEMORIAL CONTINENTAL HALL 


Mrs. Samuet J. Kramer, Chairman 
395 Washington Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF THE 
REPUBLIC 


Mrs. I. B. McFartanp, Chairman 
1313 Castle Court, Houston, Tex. 


STATE AND CHAPTER BY-LAWS 


Mrs. Rosert J. Reep, Chairman 
Emerson Road, Woodside, Wheeling, W. Va. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Mrs. Eucene H. Ray, Chairman 
The Weissenger-Gaulbert, Louisville, Ky. 
Mrs. Geratp L. Vice-Chairman 
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Make Your 
Trees Famous 


coo 


Memory Plates 


FOR FURNITURE 
USED IN D. A. R. 
HEADQUARTERS 


Lams Seat & Srencit Co. 


INCORPORATED 


824-826 13th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Your Ancestry 


If you are interested in your family history, 
send 10 cents in stamps for our 168-page 
priced catalogue of over 4000 genealogical 
books. 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop 


Established 1898 
7 Ashburton PI., Dept. D. A. R. Boston, Mass. 


NATIONAL 
Metropolitan Bank 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Oldest National Bank in 


the District of Columbia 
Opposite United States Treasury 


ORGANIZED 1814 


OFFICERS 


EO. W. WHITE 
. H. P. JOHNSON 


. A. HOEHLING 
Vice-President and Trust Officer 


Asst. Cashier 
. L. ECKLOFF Asst. Cashier 


. P. HOLLINGSWORTH 
Asst. Trust Officer 


PO 


BICENTENNIAL EDITION 
D. A. R. MAGAZINE 


THE FEBRUARY 1932 ISSUE 
CARRIES A REPRODUCTION 
IN COLOR OF THE PEALE 
PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON 
IN MEMORIAL CONTINEN- 
TAL HALL AND A 30-PAGE 
SKETCH OF THE HEADQUAR- 
TERS OF THE NATIONAL 
SOCIETY,, BEAUTIFULLY IL- 
LUSTRATED. A VALUABLE 
ADDITION TO YOUR D.A.R. 
RECORDS. 


Edition limited—Order copies now from 
TREASURER GENERAL 
N.S. D.A.R. 


MEMORIAL CONTINENTAL HALL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BRONZE 
TABLETS 
MARKERS 
Write for Catalogue 

Highton Art 
Bronze Works 


NASHUA, N. H. 


Opportunity Unique for Cultured 
Entrepreneur 
to acquire lease and equipment of 
BERKELEY CASTLE TEA ROOM 


Located on Warm Springs Ridge in the Allegheny 
Foothills, on new State Road connecting with 
National Old Trails Road (No. 40), also with 
National Highway (No. 50); direct cross country 
route to BICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 
CEREMONIES IN GEORGE WASHINGTON 
LAND. For further information and terms 
ress 


Mrs. Bertha Taylor Voorhorst 


Berkeley Springs West Virginia 


Patroniz—E Our Apvertisers—It 


GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 
BICENTENNIAL 4 
4 
4 
F. JACOBSEN................Cashier 
E, BRIGHT.............Asst. Cashier 
a 
NEWNAN 
a 
4 
; 


